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Defending the Realm: 
(1) “I Shot an Arrow 
in the Air...” 


James Eayrs 


® LACKING AS HE MUST the strategist’s genius of a 
Winston Churchill and the expert counsel of a Professor 
Lindemann, the layman may be pardoned for his reluctance 
to express opinions about weapons policy. Everything con- 
spires to produce an attitude of acquiescence in what the 
authorities decide. The subject is forbiddingly technical. 
Shrouds of secrecy confront the curious, so that informa- 
tion is hard to come by and difficult to check. The strategic 
aspects are esoteric. How then can the ordinary citizen 
quarrel with decisions made on his behalf, and by what 
prerogative dare he challenge the judgment of experts? 
“Complete assessment of the whole field and all factors,” 
he is reassured, “is the responsibility of the joint planning 
committee—Army, Navy, Air Force and Defence Research 
Board—who have available to them all pertinent informa- 
tion, The consideration and ultimate decision is the respon- 
sibility of the Chiefs of Staff and finally the Cabinet .. . 
This competent and informed body of opinion is in a 
better position than any layman to decide on the best and 
most economical means of defending our country.”! The 
author of this advice is Air Marshal W. A. Curtis, and as 
the vice-chairman of the board of A. V. Roe of Canada, 
Limited, his confidence in the process of decision-making 
which led to the contract to develop the CF-105 Avro Arrow 
can hardly be misplaced. But has the disinterested student 
of national defence policy as good reason for satisfaction? 
This article suggests he has not, and why. 

Until very recently a Delphic, not to say dusty, answer 
was returned to questions about how much the Arrow has 
cost. The Minister of National Defence has now informed 
the House of Commons Standing Committee on Estimates 
that prior to 1958 a total of $220 millions had been spent 
on research and development, and Parliament has approved 
an additional expenditure of $175 millions for further devel- 
opment to March 31, 1959. This sum of close to $400 mil- 
lions has paid for thirty-seven pre-production models of a 
new type of fighter-interceptor aircraft of which so far 
two have been built, tested and flown. What has still to be 
decided is whether we are to have Arrows by the quiver. 
This proposal is to come before the Cabinet within the next 
few weeks. If it is adopted, the Arrow will be put into mass 
production; the CF-100 presently in service with nine 
R.C.A.F. air defence squadrons of twelve planes each will 
be replaced by the CF-105 at an estimated cost of $4% 
millions a plane; and, allowing for the expense of training 
personnel, providing spare parts, lengthening runways, and 
the like, the total bill for the Arrow will be nearly a billion 
dollars. 


This is a lot of money for Canada to put into an obsolete 
aircraft. And for the Arrow’s backers the first line of defence 
must be that it is not obsolete. “We know,” Air Marshal 
Curtis has stated, “that the Russians have been working 
on a Mach 2 bomber.? The Arrow is designed to meet that 
kind of threat. As long as such a threat exists, there will 
be a requirement for an aircraft like the Arrow.” 

Surely after the trauma of the sputniks we are not to 
repeat the melancholy error of supposing the Soviet Union 
to be less advanced than the West in any phase of weapons 
technology. There is no telling exactly what surprises Com- 
rades Tupolev, Ilyushin and other Russian aerodynamicists 
have on their drafting boards and in their hangars, but it is 
simple prudence to assume that they are at least as startling 
as our own. The United States Air Force will soon take 
delivery of a Mach 2 intercontinental bomber, the Convair 
B-58 Hustler, to replace the Boeing B-52 now in service 
with the Strategic Air Command, and by the early 1960’s 
it hopes to acquire the Mach 3 B-70 bomber now under 
development at the North American Aviation Company 
(along with the F-108, a Mach 3 interceptor designed as a 
deterrent to attack by Soviet counterparts of the B-70). 
Any Western strategy which does not calculate that what- 
ever threat a manned bomber attack may pose by 1962 or 
1963 will come from Russian versions of this formidable 
Mach 3 weapon is singularly indifferent to the lessons of 
the recent past and may invite disaster. Where does this 
leave the Arrow? A fighter interceptor flying at 1,500 m.p.h. 
is not a particularly efficient weapon to use against an 
attacking bomber flying at 2,000 m.p.h. It is even less 
efficient when denuded of air-to-air nuclear missiles, as it 
will be unless the Government alters the present policy of 
refusing to equip Canada’s armed forces with nuclear 
weapons. 

Any defence strategy relying upon the manned inter- 
ceptor must assume that a Soviet thermonuclear strike 
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Those Hidden Reports 


& ON JANUARY TWENTIETH the Prime Minister 
idministered a political beating to the new Leader of the 
Opposition from which neither Mr. Pearson nor the Liberal 
Party has recovered. The Prime Minister used two weapons 
in his attack: the ill-considered want of confidence motion 
supplied by Mr. Pearson himself, and the so-called “hid- 
den report.” The “hidden report” was, of course, the 1957 
issue in the series of confidential annual reports entitled 
Canadian Economic Outlook” which had been prepared 
for the Liberal Government in the preceding winter by the 
economists in the Economics Branch of the Department of 
lrade and Commerce. On August second, fourth, and fifth, 
the Liberals, assisted by the Toronto Star, tried to turn the 
tables on the Diefenbaker Government and belabor them 
with the 1958 version of the same report. 

About a month before, Mr. Pickersgill had been fore- 
stalled in his attempt to have the 1958 report tabled in the 
House of Commons. At that time the Prime Minister claimed 
that publication of the report during the year to which it 
applied was not in the public interest, but agreed to make it 
available to the House in the New Year. There the matter 
rested until August first when the Star published what were 
alleged to be extracts from this confidential report and 
placed them in juxtaposition with quotations trom the 
Budget speech of June 17 in order to show that the Minis- 
ter of Finance had glossed over the economic problems which 
the Government’s own experts had iviccast for the present 
vear. 

The opposition tried desperately to capitalize on this Well- 
timed and well-executed leak to the Star. While seeking to 
manoeuvre the Government into a position where it would 
be forced to table the report, the Liberals hammered at the 
political opportunism which had led Mr. Diefenbaker to 
disclose the report in the first instance, tried to show that 
the Government was inconsistent in refusing to table the 
new report, flailed the Minister of Finance for misleading 
the country in his budget speech, and solemnly warned the 
Prime Minister that by using the economic forecast prepared 
by a civil servant for a political end he had jeopardized the 
whole system of economic intelligence which had been so 
carefully built up in the civil service by the Liberals when 
they were in office. 

Reading over the debates some two weeks after the event 
one is left with the impression that the Liberal attack was 
largely a failure. For while they made some minor gains, the 
gains were inconsequential when compared with what the 
Liberals had hoped to salvage from the bitter defeat they 
had suffered on this issue. True, the Liberals, after months 
of trying, had finally wounded an opponent, but Mr. 
Churchill was an inadequate substitute for Mr. Diefenbaker. 

The Liberals failed to damage the Conservatives on the 
‘hidden report” issue for the simple reason that there never 
was a real issue. Last January twentieth when Mr. Diefen- 
baker threw the hidden report into Mr. Pearson’s face he 
wasn’t raising an issue—he was working out a strategy 
designed to place the responsibility for the current economic 
recession squarely on the shoulders of the Liberal Party 
before the impending election in March. Rarely has a 
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political stratagem been so successful, for with it Mr. Diefen- 
baker was not only able to convince the Canadian electorate 
that the economic problems had their origin in the Liberal 
regime, but that the Liberals had been too dishonest to 
acknowledge their existence and too inept to deal with 
them. 

There can be little doubt that had Mr. Diefenbaker not 
been able to make the public believe that the recession had 
been born in Liberal times (which it was) the Liberals 
would have done their utmost to persuade the electorate 
that “Tory times are hard times.”’ One can well imagine 
the desperation with which Mr. Diefenbaker must have 
sought an escape from this trap last January; for only then 
was the unemployment situation beginning to cause wide- 
spread public concern, vet the Liberals had been out of office 
for seven months . a period of time long enough to 
absolve them from blame in the eyes of the electorate. To 
use an old forecast in order to establish that all had not 
been right with the economy when the Liberals were in 
office a year before was a stroke of political genius. 

But in using the Trade and Commerce forecast to attack 
the integrity and ability of the Liberal administration Mr. 
Diefenbaker was not being entirely honest. To anyone who, 
like myself, has worked as an economist in the Federal civil 
service, labelling the annual Trade and Commerce outlook 
statement as a “hidden report’? was to perpetrate a mons- 
trous hoax. While it had always been a classified document, 
this report had been freely circulated among many civil 
servants, and widely discussed by them. Moreover, many 
people outside the civil service knew of the report’s con- 
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tents, and through the annual briefing of business economists 
in Ottawa by the staff of the Department of Trade and 
Commerce many people outside the Government knew in a 
general way what the report contained each year. 

It is almost impossible to believe that a copy of this 
report was not put into the hands of one of the Conserva- 
tive cabinet ministers by his Deputy Minister shortly after 
June tenth. It is impossible to believe that a copy of the 
le available to Ministers who requested 


report was not made 
it. A report that can be had for the asking is hardly a 


“hidden report.” 

lo claim, as Mr. Diefenbaker did, that the zmformation 
contained in the report was hidden from the Canadian people 
by the Liberals also was a distortion of the facts. The infor- 
mation contained in the Trade and Commerce outlook 
statement on what had actually happened in the economy 
was, virtually without exception, public knowledge. It cer- 
tainly would have been possible for a non-government econ- 
omist to come to substanti illy the same conclusions from the 
published information available. Mr. Diefenbaker also casti- 
vated the Liberals on January twentieth for failing to dis- 
close the forecasts contained in the report to the electorate 
before June tenth, 1957. It is impossible to take this claim 
seriously, for as Mr. Diefenbaker said on the day following 
his triumph on January twentieth, “I would say it would 
not be in the public interest to table any reports that are 
coterminous with the time of application of such reports” 
(Hansard, January 21, 1958, p. 3550). 

Surely no sensible person would disagree with Mr. Dief- 
enbake rebut { his own argument of the previous 
day, so that when the Liberals sought to have the 1958 
version of the outlook statement tabled Mr. Diefenbaker 
was able to reject their request with the argument that the 
Liberals should have been able to use effectively against 
Mr. Diefenbaker’s original attack. 
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Mr. Diefenbaker’s passionate claim that the Liberals 
were derelict in their duty because they did not act on the 
basis of the forecast contained in the 1957 outlook report 
was equally unfounded. As Mr. Fleming pointed out in the 
recent debate, a Government is responsible for its policies, 
and Ministers of the Government are responsible for their 
statements; but the Government is certainly under no obli 
gation to follow the advice provided by any expert, or group 
of experts. Economic experts unfortunately disagree too 
often and are too frequently wrong in their forecasts to 
warrant the slavish acceptance of any one view. The Lib 
erals had no case when they tried to castigate Mr. Fleming 
for glossing over the difficulties forecast in the 1958 outlook 
statement for the same reason that Mr. Diefenbaker had no 
case when he attacked the Liberals for glossing over the 
difficulties forecast in the 1957 report. One can attack the 
economic policies of a government and the economic pro 
nouncements of its ministers, but to attack the way in which 
they arrived at those policies and statements is to confuse 
the real issue. Perhaps three morals can be drawn from the 
Liberal failure to realize substantial gains on the “hidden 
report” issue. First, the man who has successfully debated 
a weak argument knows the weaknesses better than any- 
one else; second, the man who gets in the first blow usually 
wins the fight (particularly if the referee didn’t see it); 
third, to make a big issue out of no issue you have to be 
as clever as Mr. Diefenbaker. 

Has the political use of the Trade and Commerce outlook 
statement seriously weakened the system of economic intel 
ligence within the civil service as Mr. Pearson claimed? 
The answer to this question is almost certainly no. Ad 
mittedly reports with the title “Canadian Economic Out 
look” have probably lost their value, for the author of thi 
report will write a different type of report in the future 
The knowledge that a forecast is going to receive publi 
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attention at the very time when the forecasts can be com- 
pared with their actual values is enough to generate great 
caution in the most confident economist. One would expect 
that Canadian Economic Outlook reports written from now 
on will be so carefully hedged as to be almost useless. But 
this does not mean that forecasts of the type which used 
to be made in this report will not be available to the 
government in office. A change will simply be made in the 
way in which the information is communicated among the 
experts and the Cabinet, so that the Opposition will be 


ae er - . 
unable to find it. DOUGLAS HARTLE. 


Another View of the 
Conversion Loans 


|Last month we published a signed editorial on the Con- 
version Loan which was generally favorable to this im- 
portant financial measure. This month we are publishing 
a contrary view. | 

According to the press releases issued by the Govern- 
ment, the purposes of the Conversion Loan are to lengthen 
the maturity of the national debt and to “fight inflation.” 
These two objectives are regarded as being linked together, 
since the upcoming list of maturity Victory Bonds is felt 
to be a grave obstacle in the way of pursuing a “sound 
money” policy. 


As to the desirability of preventing inflation, there 


scarcely be two opinions. But as to the actual prospects for 
inflation in the future, there is some room for disagreement. 
In fact, there is room for doubting the widespread assump 
tion that the postwar period has been one of continuing 
inflation. The facts are that in five of the twelve postwar 
years the main price indices did not increase (1948-50, 
1952-55). In the remaining seven years (194 1950-52, 
1955-58) prices increased, but the great bulk of the in- 
creases came in the immediate postwar years when control 
were removed and again in the Korean war period. It is hot 
wars and their effects which cause inflation; the ‘“peace- 
time” years have on the average not been years of inflation. 
Hence there is some reason for questioning the very widely 
accepted notion that the outlook is for one of chronic infla- 
tion, especially now that the backlog of depression and 
war-created demands has been fully met. It follows that 
policies aimed at heading off inflation before it arrives may 
prove misdirected. 


The need to introduce anti-inflationary policies in the 
midst of a recession appears to be based on another widely 
held belief: that the public will not accept properly timed 
budget measures and monetary measures to tighten up on 
credit when the next boom gets going. This estimate of the 
public mind is an extension of the growing timidity in public 
finance which has occurred since Mr. Abbott’s departure 
from the fiscal chair in Ottawa. A few years ago the public 
accepted substantial budget surpluses—at least they re- 
turned the Liberals to office despite Conservative complaints 
about overtaxation. Now, however, budget surpluses to meet 
inflationary conditions are thought by many to be politi- 
cally impracticable. Why this should be so—especially in 
view of the much greater fear of inflation now than in Mr. 
Abbott’s day, is hard to see. And why a tight money policy 
will be so difficult to employ when required is also hard 
to see. The British and West Germans have managed to 
exert very much stronger monetary measures, although in 
each case the Left opposition is far more vocal and power- 
ful. Is our society quite unable to achieve the same degree 
of self-discipline? 
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The Minister of Finance has said that he wishes to 
restore a broad public interest in Government bonds, and 
was prepared to offer rates of interest attractive enough to 
do so. But the fact is that there never has been a broad 
public interest in marketable government securities. The 
Victory Loans were created under controlled wartime con- 
ditions, and apart from them, there is no widespread owner- 
ship of “Canada” bonds. The public buys what federal bonds 
it wants in the form of Savings Bonds, and these have been 
sold to the tune of $2% billions since the war. What more 
does the Minister of Finance expect of the public? This 
figure exceeds by far the total issue of common stock since 
the war. 

Properly timed, there would be nothing wrong with the 
Conversion Loan. But coming at this juncture, when there 
is continuing ground for doubt about the economy’s robust- 
ness, the Conversion Loan represents a vast amount of good 
intentions put to doubtful use. Already the borrowing costs 
of the municipalities have been raised, and the provinces 
have been arranging temporary short-term financing to tide 
them over until next year or the year after. Probably we 
will find the various classes of starved borrowers back in 
the market for long term funds at the very time when infla- 
tion threatens again. And this will simply make it that 
much harder to fight inflation when the problem really és 


inflation. 
C.S.M, 


On Mayor Gardiner’s Proposal to 
Move Fort York to Accommodate 
a New Super-Highway 


(A Marvellous, Wordsworthy, Grayish Ode) 


How vainly men themselves amaze 
To straiten out the Queen’s highways 
And their unpleasant labors see 
Stopped by some hulk of history 
Whose flimsy wooden palisade 

Dues silently their plans upbraid 
While boors and philistines conspire 
To trample history in their mire. 


Fair Fortress, shall we leave you here? 
Or shall we shove you over there 

Beside the lake beneath the trees? 
Where all Suburbia browns its knees 
(Society is all but rude 

In this revealing attitude) 

While far the outboards’ hollow roar 
Proclaims the engine grease on shore. 


Thou by the wandering Humber’s side 
Didst feel the incendiary Yankee’s pride— 
And must thy precincts now be made 

A through-way for His tourist trade? 
To speed Him safely o’er the spot 
Where erst thou greetedst Him with shot. 
Shall, where the thin red line was drawn, 
The Buick wind its sullen horn? 


Meanwhile the columnists combine 
To toe the mayoral party line. 

What use are monuments? they cry, 
When they are hidden from the eye. 
Let us create, transcending these, 
Great roads to flatten towns and trees 
Annihilating all that’s made 

To a mean thought in a mean trade. 
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How well the skillful Gardiner drew 

His plan to put the highway through! 
To bend the crooked straight again 

And make the pretty places plain; 

To lift the ground our fathers trod: 

And move it southward sod by sod— 
For what a difference it will make 

To find Fort York beside the lake! 

Kildare Dobbs and Arthur Hammond 


Canadian Calendar 


@On July 24 the Commons passed emergency legislation to 
bring to an end the strike which tied up the CPR’s steam- 
ship service on the British Columbia coast. The bill, which 
compelled all employees to report for work, appointed an 
administrator to operate the ships until completion of 
agreements. 


@ On July 25 the Federal Government concluded an agree- 
ment to share with Saskatchewan the cost of the $182,000,- 
000 dam and irrigation project near Outlook on the South 
Saskatchewan River. 

@® The CCF National Convention in Montreal accepted 
unanimously the Canadian Labour Congress proposal that 
the two organizations, along with other interested groups, 
combine to develop a people’s political movement to fill in 
the vacuum left by the rout of the Liberals. 


@ The Sons of Freedom Doukhobor sect in British Columbia 
have asked the government for financial assistance in their 
proposed return to Russia. 


@ The Vancouver International Festival, presented as part 
of British Columbia’s centennial year celebrations, is de- 
signed to become a yearly event. A four million dollar civic 
auditorium, now being built, will be used for next year’s 
festival. 

@ Quebec's asbestos-mining industry is cutting its produc- 
tion as a result of stiffer Russian competition in overseas 
markets. 

@ The Universities have asked the Senate to recommend 
changes in the National Housing Act which will enable them 
to borrow public funds for building university residences. 
At present only 15% of Canada’s university student body 
can be accommodated in residence. 


@ On August 1, Canada recognized the new regime in Iraq. 


@ Prime Minister Diefenbaker’s suggestion to counter the 
Soviet economic offensive is to increase by 50% the na- 
tional quotas for the International Monetary Fund, and to 
double the amounts pledged but not actually put up, for 
the International Bank. 


@ Liberal Leader Lester Pearson suggested that along with 
Western aid to the Middle East there should be a provision 
that oil-rich states use their royalties for the benefit of their 
people as a whole. 


@ The External Affairs Department is planning to increase 
embassy construction abroad because rented premises are 
proving expensive, unsuitable, and not always adaptable to 
essential security safeguards. Building sites are under con- 
sideration in Turkey, India, Belgium, Italy and Australia. 


® Due to growing financial needs, the CBC was compelled 
in 1957-58 to liquidate $9,918,000 worth of government 
bonds to meet operating and capital needs, thus cutting its 
reserve holdings in bonds to $2,445,000. In addition, a 
reserve of four million dollars for capital expenditures was 
used for additional studios and equipment for Montreal, 
Toronto, Winnipeg and Calgary. 
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@From Aug. 4, when the Commons voted itself more 
working time, the House has been sitting 41 hours a week. 


© Postmaster-General William Hamilton, whose constant 
barrage of criticism against the Liberal administration of 
the Post-Office Department was limited to his days as a 
member of the Conservative Opposition, has stated that the 
department is after all most efficiently operated, and that 
two mail deliveries a day would indeed be too costly. 


@ On August 11, the Commons unanimously approved the 
installation in the chamber of a simultaneous translation 
service in English and French, the need for which was 
explicitly illustrated by the awkward French and stumbling 
English in which the bilingual members of Parliament con- 
gratulated the Government on this step. 


@On Aug. 12 the Government’s Estates Tax Act was 
passed to replace the Dominion Succession Duty Act. The 
new bill taxes the estate as a whole, except that an exemp- 
tion of $60,000 is provided where a widow or an infirm 
husband is the inheritor, with an added exemption of 
$10,000 for each dependent child. Estates up to $50,000 
dollars are to be exempt from death duties. 

@ The Canadian Federation of University Women expressed 
its disappointment with the Estates Tax Act because it fails 
to extend partnership recognition to married women by 
considering one-half the estate as earned by the surviving 
partner and not subject to taxation. 


@ Transport Minister Hees announced the sale on August 
12 of the eight Canadian National Steamships vessels which 
have been tied up by strike since July of 1957. The ships 
were sold to the Cuban State Export Bank for $2,800,000. 


@ On Aug. 13 the Conservative Government, with 118 votes, 
overrode Liberal and CCF opposition (32 votes) to the 
increase in the tariff against British woollens. 

@ The Commons has agreed to establish an all-party com- 
mittee of the House and Senate to explore with a U.S. 
Congressional Committee the possibility of setting up a 
permanent joint legislative group on Canadian-United States 
relations. 

@ Mines Minister Comtois announced that 20 mines would 
have to close if subsidies to Canadian gold mines were 
discontinued. 


@ The Federal Government’s operation to consolidate into 
a single Canada Conversion Loan the five outstanding 
Second World War Victory Loan issues, amounting to about 
$6,416,000,000, is half completed. 


@ A discussion between Lester Pearson and Northern Affairs 
Minister Hamilton in the Commons indicated concern with 
the growing feeling of proprietorship in the United States 
for Canadian Arctic areas, especially the areas which are at 
present uninhabited, or which the U-S. is using for defense 
activity. Suggested as a remedy was the occupation and use 
by Canadians of uninhabited Arctic lands. 
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Intervention and 


Realism 
Kenneth McNaught 


® INTERVENTIONIST brinksmanship is implicit in the 
fundamentals of American policy: containment based on 
regional military alliances and the threat of massive retalia- 
tion. In the Middle East the main policy expressions have 
been the Baghdad Pact, the Eisenhower Doctrine and the 
Lebanese landing. With this policy Britain has either agreed 
or co-operated, as in the case of Suez and the paratroop 
defence of Hussein. In the case of Britain her traditional 
role in the area is important, but her almost absolute de- 
pendence on Middle East oil is the decisive factor. In the 
American case the wider strategy of containing communism 
is dominant. The aims of intervention can thus be briefly 
stated: (1) to block the historic Russian expansionist drive 
south and west of the Caspian Sea, and the contemporary 
communist hope of curtailing western Europe’s oil supply 
by establishing Middle East satellites on the Roumanian 
model; (2) to demonstrate the ability and willingness of 
the West to provide military support for regimes that play 
ball with western statesmen; (3) to prove that western 
power remains independent of U.N. procedures. Stated in 
more hostile terms intervention set out to save oil and reac- 
tionary friends. But no matter the terms of description, 
intervention was wrong both in principle and in practice 
and it has deservedly failed to achieve its declared purposes. 
Only the U.N. can now save the West from reaping a high- 
spirited whirlwind in the Middle East. 


Let us consider the Lebanon, Iraq and Jordan in that 
order. During the last days of June President Chamoun 
made it clear that he would probably seek Allied interven- 
tion to suppress the rebellion of his political opponents. The 
Americans built up a powerful invasion force around the 
Sixth Fleet, while the British increased their forces on 
Cyprus. Mr. Hammarskjold stated emphatically that the 
Lebanese rebellion was a purely internal affair. The U.N. 
observers found no convincing evidence of infiltration from 
Syria and attempts to disparage their reports were dis- 
proven. But as rebel strength grew Chamoun decided to 
gamble on intervention. Supported by Nuri es-Said of Iraq, 
Chamoun concluded that it would be preferable to be a polit- 
ical pensioner of the West than an extinct politician of the 
Middle East. Negotiation with the rebels he absolutely re- 
fused. In the final act of calling in the Allies he even failed 
to consult General Chehab, with the result that only the 
urgent arguments of Robert McClintock prevented the Leba- 
nese army from opposing the American landing. 


The immediate American goal in Lebanon was the sup- 
pression of internal resistance to Chamoun, and Dulles 
justified intervention in exactly the same terms employed by 
Khrushchev when the Hungarian uprising was crushed. What 
has been the result, in the Lebanon, of intervention? 
Chamoun’s government came at once under the heaviest 
pressure from his political opponents to reach a compromise 
with the rebels, and General Chehab was elected to replace 
Chamoun. Although Chehab will not take office until Sep- 
tember 24 he has established a strict military censorship 
which gives every appearance of being anti-American and 
has called loudly for the immediate withdrawal of American 
troops. Charles Malik, foreign minister of the American- 
supported regime, is under bitter attack and cannot be 
considered a representative of Lebanese views at the U.N. 
It would take more than the persuasive powers of Robert 
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McClintock to alter this clear reversal of Chamoun’s policy. 
In other words, the Marines in Lebanon produced precisely 
the reverse of the goal sought there by Mr. Dulles. 


What of Iraq whose revolution was the clinching argu- 
ment for the Anglo-American intervention? The collapse 
of the Hashemite monarchy posed a threat to the Baghdad 
Pact and thus sparked an immediate American response. 
The government of Nuri es-Said was dependent upon Bagh- 
dad Pact aid and the feudal landowning class of Iraq. The 
successful rebels represented the increasingly important 
middle class and the nationalist fellahin. That is to say, 
whether we like their policies or not, the rebels (as in 
Lebanon and Jordan) represent the forces of the future. 
They also constitute the only hope of progress in social 
policy. In threatening to undo the Iraqi revolution the 
Allies were prepared to maintain the very conditions that 
give communism its greatest appeal—as they are doing in 
South Korea and Formosa. But even apart from that con- 
sideration, what effect did intervention produce in Iraq? 


First, the circumstances proved to everyone outside the 
West (and to many inside) the readiness of the United 
States and Britain to ignore the machinery of the U.N. and 
the advice of its Secretary-General. Second, the interven- 
tion was shown to be pointless when the hope of “legal” 
intervention in Iraq disappeared with the complete success 
of the revolution there. The impeccable behavior of the new 
republican government made it necessary for the United 
States to disclaim any aggressive intention and produced 
early official recognition of that regime. When the federal 
relationship of Iraq and Jordan was terminated by Iraqi 
declaration the British no longer had any excuse to support 
the idiocy of Hussein’s plan to “restore order and peace in 
Iraq”. It was only too apparent that further intervention 
would be an invitation to Russia to violate Iranian air- 
space by flying in “volunteers”—we would then have been 
pushed right over the brink. Thus, the total effect of inter- 
vention, as far as Iraq is concerned, has been to consolidate 
the revolution more rapidly than might otherwise have been 
the case and to leave Jordan without the essential economic 
advantages of the federation. Fortunately for the United 
States their troops may be withdrawn without loss of face, 
paradoxically, because of the electoral defeat of the man 
who asked them to intervene. This happy ending was 
denied the British. 


In the British case, as sometimes happens, intervention 
has been defended as an honoring of obligations to an old 
ally. And in large part this is valid. But support for the 
hapless voung Hussein was not nearly so much dictated by 
love of the Jordanian monarchy as by the effect it was 
supposed to have on the sheikdoms of the Persian Gulf 
Jordan itself is of little value to Britain, but the loyalty 
of the rulers of Kuwait, Bahrein and the other Gulf states 
is seen by London as essential. This is not difficult to under- 
stand. Kuwait is the fourth largest oil producer in the world, 
following the United States, Venezuela and Russia. Oil pro- 
duction costs there are a fraction of costs elsewhere and 
Kuwait supplies fifty percent of Britain’s crude oil imports. 
But beyond the oil itself the sterling finances involved in 
transportation, refining and distribution constitute a criti- 
cally large proportion of the financial activity of the sterling 
area. The rulers of Kuwait and Bahrein resist the more open 
blandishments of Colonel Nasser and remain within the 
sterling area because they are thus afforded protection 
against either internal or external overthrow. In Kuwait 
particularly the corrupt and vicious regime of the As-Sabah 
family is in imminent danger of the fate which overtook 
the Hashemites in Iraq. What conclusion is the ruler of 
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Kuwait likely to draw from the British intervention in 
Jordan? 

Surely the most obvious deduction is that both British 
power and British policy were inadequate for the job at 
hand. The reconquest of Iraq had to be abandoned and the 
British troops in Amman have been, ever since their des- 
cent, in daily danger of complete isolation. Again, the thing 
uppermost in Prime Minister Macmillan’s mind, almost from 
the moment of intervention, has been how to get the 2,000 
paratroopers out and yet avoid further collapse of British 
prestige. After the military revelations of Suez this is 
scarcely likely to gather in the sheiks. 

In Jordan itself intervention had lost its meaning (recon- 
quest of Iraq and consequent strengthening of Hussein) the 
moment it took place. Iraq had gone irretrievably and the 
weakness of Hussein was displayed in the harshest light. His 
utter dependence on British troops carried with it the same 
paradox that faced the Americans in Lebanon. The troops 
could get out only if Hussein gave up his power. Hussein’s 
early refusal to consider a U.N. guarantee merely served to 
underline the conflict between the aims of the interven- 
tionists and the necessary U.N. tolerance of internal political 
change. Put differently, the U.N. must recognize the right 
of revolution while the modern Holy Alliance must deny 
that right. 

And here is the nub of the question. Everywhere in the 
system of regional alliances the West has chosen to shore 
up the most reactionary political forces in the particular 
areas. It follows that the West stands for resistance to 
change per se and that the heart of its policy must be the 
readiness to resort to military intervention. In the Middle 
East this policy has been a boon both to Nasser and to 
Khrushchev. It has made them necessary collaborators and 
has given undesirable weight to the produce of their pro- 
paganda machines. 

What was urgently required was a staged withdrawal of 
direct western influence, under U.N. auspices—a plan which 
would have necessitated a basic change of heart toward the 
U.N. and a willingness to negotiate both a settlement and 
a development program which would commit Russia in a way 
which she has so far managed to avoid. To contemplate a 
permanent tier of avowedly anti-communist states in the 
Middle East was always suicidal. Russia is the only great 
power bordering on the Middle East and nothing could be 
less realistic than the muddling policy of flimsy blocks to 
Russian influence in the region. If, instead of military sup- 
port to tottering feudal regimes, pressure had been brought 
to bear upon those regimes to broaden their political bases 
and to gear their developmental plans to policies of equi- 
table land and income distribution, a much more realistic 
restriction of Russian influence would have been achieved. 
In refusing to insist on progress we have helped to make 
Nasser an Arab hero and also to make him dependent upon 
Russian support. 

As for oil, the case of Iraq shows that the flow is unlikely 
to be interrupted. Russia does not need it and the only 
motive for denying it to the West would be to obtain Russian 
favors. Given a neutralized and demilitarized Middle East 
under U.N. supervision and assistance this motive would 
disappear. Given intervention the motive would be inten- 
sified. 

Those who support the Anglo-American intervention (like 
those who supported the Suez venture) often argue that 
it was the necessary irritant to get the matter before the 
U.N. in a serious way. This is the most patent rationaliza- 
tion. Joint action by Britain and the United States in the 
U.N. (supplemented by progressive political pressure in the 
Middle East) could easily have obtained the desired result. 
Furthermore this method would have lessened the appeal of 
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Nasser considerably. Had the U.N. course been followed in 
the first instance the Egyptian colonel would not now be 
gathering formidable strength in Saudi Arabia, Lebanon, 
Jordan, Sudan and Lybia—all areas that had held him at 
arm’s length before. 

We have ignored the great problem raised by Nasser’s 
exploitation of the chronic issue of the Palestinian refugees 
in Jordan; but certainly intervention did nothing to ease 
that situation, nor was it intended to. The refugee problem, 
perhaps above all others, must be settled by the U.N. 

One must conclude that realism has been totally absent 
in Anglo-American policy in the Middle East. Absent be- 
cause that policy has stoutly refused to contemplate change 
of any kind let alone encouragement of social-political pro- 
gress; absent because it has enhanced rather than lessened 
Russian influence; absent because it ignored the U.N. which 
alone can provide the machinery and the morale of a viable 
settlement. In bringing the Middle East before the U.N. 
by the route of military action the West has seriously weak- 
ened the chance of a successful and desirable exercise of 
international co-operation and has instead presented Mr. 
Hammarskjold with an almost impossible task of diplomacy. 


DEFENDING THE REALM, ETC. 

(Continued from the front page) 
against North America will be carried out by manned 
bombers and/or guided missiles; for against ballistic mis 
siles, streaking through the stratosphere at ten or twenty 
times the speed of sound, the manned interceptor is im- 
potent. But is not this assumption unrealistic? If the Soviet 
leaders are determined to risk all on a surprise annihilation 
of their enemies they will wait (if they need to) until their 
intercontinental ballistic missile is ready for active service. 
Against that missile the continent is and will be for some 
time if not for all time defenceless; so short will be the 
interval of warning that our forces of massive retaliation, 
unless already in the air, may be unable to get off the 
ground; the advantages of missiles over bomber attack are 
further reinforced for Soviet strategists by the fact that 
their bombers must refuel over hostile territory. For these 
reasons we must expect any surprise attack to take the form 
of an ICBM barrage across the Pole, supplemented by 
ballistic missiles of intermediate range lobbed into the 
North American heartland from Soviet submarines sub- 
merged in the Atlantic, Pacific and Arctic Oceans. Against 
such a strategy there is nothing the fighter interceptor may 
usefully accomplish. 

Suppose, however, that between 1959 and 1962 or 1963 
we face the threat of attack by Soviet Mach 2 bombers. Ii 
the Arrow were available to act as a deterrent during that 
interval, the decision to produce it in quantity is defended 
with less difficulty. But the Minister of National Defence 
has already conceded that the Arrow would not be ready 
for duty until 1961, by which time the threat of Mach 2 
bomber attack would be about to be, if it had not already 
been, replaced by the threat of Mach 3 bomber attack o1 
indeed by that of ballistic missile attack. Even if it were 
ready to perform its deterrent function for a part of this 
interval the Arrow is not the only weapon available for the 
purpose. There are presently in mass production, or capable 
of being put into mass production, a number of interceptor 
aircraft whose known or estimated performances are suffi- 
ciently close to the performance of the Arrow to enable 
them to take over its deterrent role. The Americans have 
about half a dozen such types of which the most impressive 
appear to be (1) the Lockheed F-104A Starfighter, with its 
range of 2,200 miles and a speed above 1,500 m.p.h., now in 
mass production for the United States Air Force, and (2) 
the Convair F-106 Delta Dart, a Mach 2 all-weather inter 
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ceptor described by the cognoscenti who prepare Jane’s 
All the World’s Aircraft as possessing “the most sophisti- 
cated armament and fire-control system yet developed for 
an interceptor aircraft.” The United Kingdom has in the 
English Electric P1B now in mass production for the R.A.F., 
a fighter interceptor as speedy as the Arrow; Sweden has put 
into mass production the Saab-35A Draken fighter designed 
to intercept bombers flying at or near a speed of 1,000 
m.p.h. 

These aircraft have been under development for many 
years. Why then was it not decided to leave to other nations 
the production of so costly and, as it seems in retrospect, 
so marginal a weapon? 

Several explanations are forthcoming. It has been argued 
that Canada had to design its own fighter interceptor be- 
cause, as Air Marshal Curtis has put it, “no other aircraft 
in being or being planned met the requirements of our air 

(Continued on page 144) 
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Frye’s Anatomy of 

y = o y 
Criticism 

E. W. Mandel 

® IN TROUBLE THROUGHOUT most of its history as 
one of the arts of Western Civilization, poetry has always 
needed beside itself the art of its defenders. Dumb itself, it 
has won its spokesmen, and sly Plato, indifferent Locke, and 
ironic Peacock have provoked spectacular passions in de- 
fence. But it now appears that this delicate relationship 
between the offended and the defender needs to be clarified, 
and the articulate, contemptuous art of criticism itself needs 
spokesmen. It has found in Professor Frye a particularly 
able and eloquent one.* Among the increasing number of 
essays on literary theory, Professor Frye’s is especially dis- 
tinguished by its point of view, the angle or height from 
which he views his subject: a defence or justification of 
criticism, not as the nursemaid of wicked or dull-witted 
poetry, or as ‘“‘sonorous nonsense,” but as a coherent and 
systematic study, a systematic structure of knowledge. His 
Anatomy of Criticism proposes nothing less than to give 
reasons for believing in “‘a synoptic view of the scope, theory, 
principles, and techniques of literary criticism” and “to 
provide a tentative version of it.” Professor Frye pursues 
these purposes with wit and rigor and with the whole of 
literature as his familiar province. 

Recently this tendency to explain themselves, always 
present among critics, has become the main stream of the 
art itself, and though there are parallels enough—the 
eighteenth-century psychological critics come to mind—the 
concern of a writer with the foundations of his subject 
seems curiously modern, and criticism of criticism has a 
contemporary ring to it. The reasons for that concern might 
be worth investigating, for it is fairly certain that they 
could provide a substantial clue to the nature of much sig- 
nificant contemporary thought. But lacking any such insight, 
we can only observe now that abstraction is, of course, a 
mighty source of power, and the movement from consider- 
ing the “pragmatical pig of the impossible world” to a 
consideration of considering the pig seems to represent an 
advance in knowledge or at least a new vision of the subject. 

At first reading, then, one is tempted to say that in his 
theory of criticism it is simply power for criticism which 
Professor Frye seeks, and that his Anatomy of Criticism is 
not really what its title suggests, a skeleton, but a matrix 
(his own definition of a distinct prose form—the anatomy— 


ANATOMY OF CRITICISM: Northrop Frye; Saunders; pp. 383; 
$6.90. 
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is not amiss here: “creative treatment of exhaustive erudi- 
tion”); in industrial terminology, Professor Frye has set up 
the capital molds or machine tools to produce the machines 
to produce the product, and one might reasonably expect 
soon to see—in fact, one is already seeing—parcels of prac- 
tical criticism wrapped and labelled “The Archetypal 
School.” In the Anatomy one encounters many frightening 
statements of this sort: “If criticism could ever be con- 
ceived as a coherent and systematic study, the elementary 
principles of which could be explained to any intelligent 
nineteen-year-old, then, from the point of view of such a con- 
ception, no critic now knows the first thing about criticism.” 
Well, perhaps. But does the substitution of system for 
experience really solve anything? And does Professor Frye 
want to replace with the standards of an intelligent nine- 
teen-year-old the experience of Dryden, Johnson, and 
Arnold, to name only the most intelligible (though scarcely 
the most systematic) of our critics? 

But while it is sometimes hard to see what else besides 
the package deal of practical criticism can be the end of 
scientific criticism, this is not at all fair to Professor Frye’s 
own humanism, to his brilliant theorizing, or to his valid 
claim that “theory of literature is as primary a humanistic 
and liberal pursuit as its practice.” Criticism is, in fact, 
presented here as disinterested, an end in itself, its own 
justification; and Professor Frye’s analogies between criti- 
cism and mathematics or physics—though often puzzling— 
should merely remind us that while technology accumulates 
in the presence of science, technology is not science, and we 
ought not to confuse the scholar or critic with the man who 
would buy and sell his products by the square yard or in 
bulk lots. 

It is Professor Frye’s “polemical introduction” to the 
four essays of his Anatomy which raises these questions of 
the end of criticism and which argues for the possibility of 
a science of criticism, a totally intelligible body of knowl- 
edge derived from literature by the intuitions and arts of 
induction or acquaintance. And it is here too that he takes 
a vigorous swipe at value-judgments. A demonstrable value- 
judgment, he tell us, is “the donkey’s carrot of literary 
criticism.” 

In the four essays which follow the introduction, the 
possibility of a criticism in Frye’s sense is explored and the 
tentative version of it is presented. That version takes shape 
in essays on Historical, Ethical, Archetypal, and Rhetorical 
Criticism, and it is only fair to warn the reader that these 
terms, like many of Professor Frye’s other terms, do not 
mean what one expects. In one sense, his essays are redefi- 
nitions of Aristotle’s six terms for the elements of litera- 
ture: plot, character, theme, spectacle, melody, and diction, 
terms which have lost their lustre in being handled care- 
lessly for so long. The essay on Historical Criticism or 
Theory of Modes, for example, is not concerned with the 
relation to history but with the “epochs of Western litera- 
ture” defined in terms of the powers of action attributed to 
characters of fiction. Ethical criticism, on the other hand, 
is not concerned with value judgments but with the con- 
texts within which symbols may be placed and hence with 
literary significance. Throughout the four essays one is 
constantly being jolted into new awareness by Professor 
Frye’s individual, precise use of words and by the dazzling 
(I had almost said fearful) symmetry of his argument. 

But in the midst of complexity two central themes run, 
like golden threads, brightly and clearly. Without radical 
distortion of his argument, we may state these as first, the 
centrality of the arts in civilization, and second, the conven- 
tionality or “formality” of art. Art is not only the central 
human activity but, paradoxically, an imitation of itself. 
His claim for the central position of art is, Professor Frye 
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recognizes, traditional, and his defence of it is perhaps the 
most significant part of his work. Art is flanked by the 
world of social action and events and by the world of indi- 
vidual thought and ideas; it is, as Aristotle and Sidney ob- 
served, midway between history and science or philosophy, 
between the will and the reason. The poetic symbol is inter- 
mediate between event and idea, example and precept, ritual 
and dream; in Aristotelian terms, notes Professor Frye, it 
is ethos between and made up of mythos and dianota. What 
we have then is ‘“‘a conception of literature as a body of 
hypothetical creations which is not necessarily involved in 
the worlds of truth and fact, nor necessarily withdrawn from 
them, but which may enter into any kind of relationship to 
them, ranging from the most to the least explicit.” 

In critical theory too little has been made of this para- 
doxical, central position. If art is displayed as existing 
between the poles of realism and convention (Theory of 
Modes), and if it derives its significance from its relation 
to its extremes (Theory of Symbols), it follows that its 
formal principles will be most apparent when it is least 
involved in experience, when it is explicitly conventional, 
mythical, abstract (Theory of Myths). Similarly, if poetry 
is simply an imitation of nature, then the individual poem is 
isolated (and so, in fact, critics like R. S. Crane argue), for 
the poem is “unique, a ftechne or artifact, with its own 
peculiar structure of imagery, to be examined by itself 
without immediate reference to other things like it.” But it 
is clear that poems may be imitations not only of nature 
but of other poems. Form, the organizing principle, is thus 
not only the distinguishing structure of a poem but its con- 
vention as well. 

From the fact of the central position of art Professor Frye 
attempts in this way to derive a notion of form. However, 
the patterns of literary works themselves are derived in- 
ductively; hence Professor Frye’s definition of archetype: 
“A symbol, usually an image, which recurs often enough in 
literature to be recognizable as an element of one’s literary 
experience as a whole”; and hence too his account of what 
he calls mythoi, “four archetypal narratives, classified as 
comic, romantic, tragic, and ironic.’ Such patterns, in the 
sense of repeated structural principles, are said to be an 
element of literary experience, and a good deal of the two 
essays On symbols and myths respectively is devoted to a 
remarkable demonstration of this fact. Whatever one may 
think of his argument (and in more than one place it is 
mysterious) one cannot help being impressed by Professor 
Frye’s illustrations. He pursues analogies relentlessly and 
he can spot a dragon-killing myth or a rebirth image in the 
most improbable places or in the most improbable shape. 
Tom Sawyer’s cave, for example, is like the labyrinth of 
Theseus, the inside of the Trojan horse, the belly of Jonah’s 
whale, the hell which is harrowed by Christ, and the passing 
reference in Eliot to the “toothed gullet of an aged shark.”’ 
“In short,” remarks Professor Frye, “we can get a whole 
liberal education simply by picking up one conventional 
poem and following its archetypes as they stretch out into 
the rest of literature.” 

Such analogies suggest that potentially all literature is 
identical; in fact, it spreads out from some centre where 
everything is identified with everything else. For some 
reason this notion of the unity of art (which is the name 
of Professor Frye’s discussion of the anagogic phase of sym- 
bolism) is one in which many seem to find particularly 
shocking or mystifying, though it is implied in certain 
poems, Shelley’s for example, which are thought suitable 
for school-children, and though it is the only possible mean- 
ing of metaphor itself. Ultimately what all archetypal criti- 
cism suggests is that if there cam be an intelligible body of 
critical knowledge, there must be an intelligible form of 
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literature, which in turn implies an intelligible form of 
nature. Form, in this sense, is not created, but discovered, 
something, of course, which poets have hinted for a long 
while now. 

In a period in which popular notions of criticism and 
literature are still based on a naive realism and in which 
there is, as a result, considerable resistance to the teaching 
of literature (or criticism) as a civilizing or liberal art, 
though there is a demand for it as an instrument or tech- 
nique (teach my engineers to write), the Anatomy of Critt- 
cism is a work of utmost importance. A systematic account 
of the conventional nature of art is not only a defence of 
criticism but a defence of art as well, because it is the sort 
of account which insists on the integrity of art and the only 
one which can speak for the dumb arts. If critics go on 
with their own business, suggests Professor Frye, the social 
and practical result of their labors will be the reforging of 
“the broken links between creation and knowledge, art and 
science, myth and concept.” 

It is difficult to resist raising a last problem which the 
notion of convention in art suggests. If the formal principles 
of art are most clearly displayed in mythical literature, does 
it follow that they ought so to be displayed in all literature? 
Or that convention ought to be made explicit? This implies 
a value-judgment which, if it is not made by Professor Frye 
himself, is found to emerge from the emphasis of his work: 
the clearer the archetype, the better the work. One can only 
answer by pointing out that there is a difference between 
criticism which is poetic and poetry which is versified criti- 
cal theory. The sad ghost of Mark Akenside still beckons 
from the shadows. wae 

Perhaps what is curious about the Amvatomy is that one 
finds oneself blaming Professor Frye for implications which 
he skilfully denies or avoids: that criticism is technology, 
that all literature ought to be explicitly conventional, that 
criticism is not concerned with values. But this is only to 
say that here we have one of those seminal works which 
is bound to be of enormous influence; it cannot be ignored. 
One recognizes this as one recognizes in dreams those images 
which are the critical ones. They are oddly familiar and 
obviously they are of immense significance, though precisely 
what their signficance is, one cannot always easily say. 
Reading the Anatomy of Criticism one is forcefully reminded 
of such dream images, like the one, for example, which 
opens Franz Kafka’s /n the Penal Colony: “ ‘It’s a remark- 
able piece of apparatus,’ said the officer to the explorer and 
surveyed the apparatus which was after all quite familiar 
to him.” 


Mary and Martha 


A loving mother has within 
(Everybody knows) 

A Martha and a Mary too. 
Mary loves a rose. 


Martha works from day to day, 
But Mary sings a song, 

And dries the eyes of little folk 
When anything goes wrong. 


Martha keeps a polished floor, 
And keeps her windows bright, 
But Mary points to higher things, 
And speaks of God’s own light. 


It’s well to have a Martha here 

(Everybody knows) 

But O! Be sure your Mary stays, 

Because she loves a rose. — 
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The Canadian Music 


Journal 
George Falle 


& CULTURAL JOURNALS with some reference to music 
have existed in Canada for well over one hundred years. As 
in other parts of the world, Canadian periodicals of this 
kind have been characterized by a short-livedness brought 
about by economic pressures rather than by any weakness 
of content or absence of popular demand. In a check-list of 
Canadian musical and partly-musical periodicals and printed 
house organs prepared by Helmut Kallmann, only a very 
few of the seventy-odd titles are familiar to contemporary 
readers. Mr. Kallmann does not feel that the short and 
unhappy lives of such journalistic enterprises should inspire 
gloom; “rather,” he observes, “it should be recognized that 
the nature of growth is to experiment, select and discard.” 
Such an observation is reassuring, but the fact remains, as 
Sir Ernest MacMillan points out elsewhere, that the life 
of musical periodicals in Canada has been “discouraged by 
the lack of adequate public support.” The Canadian Music 
Journal, sponsored and published quarterly by the Cana- 
dian Music Council, is the most recent publication of note 
to enter the lists, and it has bravely, even heroically, under- 
gone the ordeal by fire to emerge as Canada’s leading infor- 
mative and critical periodical concerned with music. This 
undertaking, with its headquarters first in Sackville, N.B., 
and more recently in Toronto, has a two-fold advantage: 
first its policy, as directed by an Editorial Board closely 
associated with the Canadian Music Council of which Sir 
Ernest MacMillan is president, attests to its critical in- 
tegrity; and, secondly, its editorial problems are in the 
capable hands of Mr. Geoffrey Payzant. If it does not as yet 
completely fulfil tie demands that the critic might make of 
such a journalistic project, it is well to remember that its 
issues to date total only seven. Its most valuable features 
are that its editorial policy is sound, its critical acumen well 
directed, and its purpose, 7.e., to serve music in Canada 
rather than Canadian music, clearly defined. With such 
positive attributes, its future should be assured. 

The need for such a periodical as The Canadian Music 
Journal is self-evident to anyone aware of the musical situa- 
tion in Canada. Its broad coverage of immediate and critical 
problems is of particular interest to professional musicians, 
but it is of equally general interest to citizens concerned 
with Canada’s musical future. Leading articles on a variety 
of topics give it scholarly prestige without relegating it to 
the classification of “the learned journal.’ Its aim to review 
Canada’s leading musical activities keeps the reader at 
home and abroad well informed on our festival, television 
and radio projects, while its critical assessments of new 
records, music and books under the associate editorship 
of Mr. Marvin Duchow of McGill University’s Faculty of 
Music provide most up-to-date information on the musical 
picture in general. One can see at a glance that The Cana- 
dian Music Journal speaks to a wide audience. Its policy 
is flexible enough to admit material on a vast range of 
musical interests in such a way that the professional com- 
poser and performer, the musical educator, the scholar, the 
musicologist, and the layman of normal musical intelligence 
and taste can all benefit from its offerings. It is thanks to 
editorial deftness and cautious planning that such a cover- 
age is possible. 

Of most vital concern to all readers of The Canadian 
Music Journal is the series of articles by Arnold Walter and 
Geoffrey Payzant (Spring, 1957) on the subject of Music 
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and the Canada Council. Dr. Walter attempts an evalua- 
tion of “Music in a Technological Age” and of ‘Problems 
of Patronage in a Democratic Society.” Mr. Payzant’s defi- 
nition of ‘The Actual Need” in Canada is followed by Dr. 
Walter’s formulation of “A Canadian Pattern,” neither a 
panacea nor a fool-proof method by which the earlier 
‘melancholy observations” may be dispelled, but a realistic 
approach to the difficulties the newly-formed Canada Coun- 
cil must face in aiding the cause of music in Canada and 
in supporting particular musical organizations and _insti- 
tutions. In a devastating anatomy of music in an age of 
technology and mass communications, Dr. Walter defines 
the problem of quantity and choice, and concludes that 
“our society has not yet learned . . . how to take the curse 
off mass-production.” He deplores the acoustical perfec- 
tionism of the high-fidelity enthusiasts, whose concern is 
more often with the science of physics than with the art of 
music, and who are at least in part responsible for the 
breakdown of direct communication between the artist and 
an interested public. The “unfriendly environment” in which 
the contemporary composer lives comes as a direct result 
of such a breakdown. Dr. Walter goes on to inveigh against 
the unscrupulous and ‘“‘monopolistic practices” of New York 
managements, which deprive the young artist who is neither 
a Rubinstein nor a Heifetz of adequate managerial assist- 
ance. The results of our industrial development lead the 
author to the following gloomy conclusions: 

“1. That distribution takes precedence over performance, 

performance over composition. 

That performance concerns itself largely with the 
treasures of the past, stifling creative impulses. 

That all the benefits of quantity and choice are paid 
for by a loss of direct communication between the 
artist and his public. 

That mass-production and mass-distribution create 
great wealth without offering a fair share to the 
craftsmen who help create it.” 

Following this dismal journey through the musical waste- 
land, Dr. Walter recovers his critical temper, and in defining 
the problems of patronage in a democratic society he makes 
clear that the largesse of the Canada Council must not be 
considered as deus ex machina by which all inequities in the 
musical world be set right. Public support of the con- 
temporary composer, musical scholar, and_ professional 
artist (call it prestige, if you choose) is a sine qua non to 
the direct communication which must exist between the 
artist and his immediate public. The public must not con- 
sider the Canada Council as a hand-out agency. Mr. Pay- 
zant makes this point very clear in his sensible enumeration 
of actual needs. Rather it must interpret the Council’s 
function as an exemplary and advisory one, and, as Dr. 
Walter concludes, if the public decides to withdraw support 
and let the Government look after it, ‘““we should lose more 
than we stand to gain: not only money, but an opportunity 
to establish a democratic equilibrium of interdependent 
forces, to serve a single cause without sacrificing diversity 
of approach and freedom of action.” 

The arguments presented in this series of articles are of 
major importance to the musical public, and they also serve 
to define for the professional musician the range and limits 
of the Council’s operations. What is more, the arguments 
carry weight and authority since they proceed from the 
judicious observations of the corporate body of the Cana- 
dian Music Council for whom Dr. Walter and Mr. Payzant 
are official spokesmen. In this way The Canadian Music 
Journal fulfils its function of providing the musical public 
and the practising musician with information concerning 
the most pressing issues which face the musical life of 
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Canada. In an age of mass communications, technological 
development, and decreased cultural budgets, the problem 
facing the professional musician is becoming increasingly 
acute. It is only through such objective analyses as the 
Journal provides that the situation may be seen in clear 
perspective and, consequently, be reasonably evaluated. 

Leading articles in the first seven issues of The Canadian 
Music Journal (and there are four or five per issue) cover 
a broad field of musical interests. For the specialist there 
are critical and scholarly essays on a variety of topics 
written by some of Canada’s best-informed musicians and 
musicologists. If the emphasis is clearly upon the British 
musical tradition, there are attempts at a more complete 
coverage, as in Glenn Gould’s “The Dodecacophonist’s 
Dilemma” (Autumn, 1956), in which the author aims to 
set the musical achievements of Schénberg and Webern in 
proper perspective, or in Marvin Duchow’s “ Musico-Textual 
Criticism in the Correspondance Littéraire” (Summer, 1957). 
(It is worth noting en passant that Mr. Gould’s musical 
phrasing is vastly superior to his verbal cadences.) It seems 
curious that although Sir Edward Elgar’s anniversary year 
(1957) should be marked by three major articles, the anni- 
versary year of Mozart and Schumann (1956) passes un- 
noticed. Granted, a good deal more must be said about Elgar 
than about either of his more illustrious predecessors, but 
the balance would appear more than a little uneven. How- 
ever that may be, Boyd Neel’s biographical essay is both 
pleasing and instructive, while the critical studies of Godfrey 
Ridout and Peter Garvie are perceptive and stimulating. 
The accent upon British musical achievement is evident 
once again in the fact that Sir William Walton’s opera 
Troilus and Cressida is the subject of a brilliant article 
by Peter Garvie, while Samuel Barber’s and Gian-Carlo 
Menotti’s Vanessa fails to receive any critical attention. 
Such narrowing of general perspective seems unfortunate 
in a periodical dedicated to objective and non-partisan 
values in the world of music. 

The Journal devotes a generous portion of its available 
space to music education. Dr. Arnold Walter’s definition of 
“the European approach” to the problem of Elementary 
Music Education (Spring, 1958) draws attention to fun- 
damental differences between the European and North 
American methods of teaching music in the schools. In 
Europe, Dr. Walter observes, “the primary purpose of 
elementary music education is the development of a child’s 
creative faculty, which manifests itself in the ability to 
improvise.” Carl Orff’s contribution to the formulation of 
such a purpose is a major one, and his emphasis upon “the 
play instinct, of rhythmic expression, of improvisation, of 
the use of percussion instruments” is significant in the his- 
tory of musical pedagogy. As Dr. Walter points out, the 
predominant North American method of teaching music in 
the elementary schools, with its accent upon sentimental 
and popular songs (“Home on the Range,” “Home Sweet 
Home,” “Pop Goes the Weasel,” etc.) rather than upon 
traditional folk songs, and upon technical rather than musi- 
cal values, has much to learn from the “creative” methods 
favored by the Europeans under the influence of Orff and 
his associates. The subject of “Music Education in the 
Schools” is given an airing in a series of reports from pro- 
vincial, municipal, and local teachers and administrators of 
school music across Canada (Autumn, 1956) and provides 
the reader with a first-hand account of activities, progress, 
and general needs of Elementary Education throughout the 
country. Harry Adaskin’s “Music and the University” 
(Autumn, 1956) points to the need of greater understand- 
ing on the part of high schools and universities that their 
aim should be, not to produce composers or accomplished 
instrumentalists, but rather “audiences — cultivated art 
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lovers and music lovers.” Sir Ernest MacMillan studies the 
problem of “Music in Canadian Universities” (Spring, 
1958) in the light of many years of experience as one of 
Canada’s leading music educators, and concludes that our 
universities must recognize certain obligations to the pro- 
fessional music student but that their main duty is to pro- 
vide facilities by which the student of music may acquire 
a full share of musical knowledge, understanding, and taste. 

Folklore has its place in two articles by Canada’s most 
distinguished folklorist, Marius Barbeau, entitled “Folk 
Songs of French Louisiana” (Winter, 1957) and “Indian 
Songs of the Northwest” (Autumn, 1957). Essays of his- 
torical and antiquarian interest fare least successfully per- 
haps because of their limited appeal. The fact that our 
pioneering ancestors, “distressed by thirst, mosquitoes, and 
fear of hostile Indians,” could sit about an evening camp- 
fire “amusing themselves playing on different kinds of Brass 
Instruments, Claranetts, Fluits, Violins and a Concerteenia,” 
as John Sellar’s diary relates, would seem to have little 
relevance to a journal devoted to subjects of less quaintly 
provincial interests. Reminiscential articles, such as Watson 
Kirkconnell’s ‘‘Music from the Sidelines” (Summer, 1957) 
or “From Gustav Mahler’s Storm and Stress Period” 
(Winter, 1957) by Alfred Rosé, a nephew of the much- 
discussed Austrian composer, have a very special flavor and 
enliven an issue by bringing into immediate focus events 
from the lives of great musical personalities. Feature ar- 
ticles on the careers of such distinguished Canadian musi- 
cians as Claude Champagne (Winter, 1958) and Guelph’s 
more ubiquitous Edward Johnson (Spring, 1958) increase 
the Journal’s popular appeal and attest to Canada’s place 
within a living musical tradition. 

The section entitled “Perspectives,” a regular feature of 
each issue of The Canadian Music Journal, presents reviews 
of leading Canadian music festivals and of outstanding 
musical enterprises in Canadian television and radio. Such 
reviews, though admirable in the completeness of their 
coverage, are unfortunate in that they underline the dearth 
of competent critical intelligences among the reviewers. Too 
often the Journal must, of necessity, rely upon the music 
critics of metropolitan newspapers for such articles. Suitable 
as their critical methods may be for day-to-day reporting 
on musical events, such methods seldom reach the critical 
standards set by the Journal’s feature writers. That this 
situation does not obtain in the section of the Journal de- 
voted to criticism of new records, new music, and new books 
is encouraging. Here is a vast array of writers who proceed 
in their individual judgments from a set of critical principles 
in such a way that the reader is always (or almost always) 
aware of where he stands. This does not mean to say that 
every critic subscribes to the same critical theory, or that 
there is a dogmatically rigid critical code to which each 
writer slavishly conforms. On the contrary, it is the variety 
of critical approach which one finds most appealing, but in 
each case there is consistency of point of view. If one were 
to single out for special mention examples of reviews from 
divergent critical positions, one could do little better than 
John Beckwith’s assessment of Glenn Gould’s performance 
on Columbia records of Beethoven’s last three sonatas 
(Spring, 1957) or Sir Ernest MacMillan’s evaluation of 
Chansons Folkloriques Frangaises au Canada by Marguerite 
and Raoul d’Harcourt (Winter, 1957). Here is evidence 
that the critical mind is part of the stock-in-trade of the 
practising artist. 

In its short life Te Canadian Music Journal has made a 
very valuable contribution to the musical interests of Can- 
ada. That it has not yet completely overcome a general 
conservatism in outlook and policy that occasionally betrays 
it into provincial, or even regional, attitudes, is small objec- 
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tion in the face of its very positive assets. One finds its 
almost dogged adherence to British musical tradition at 
times a little distressing, particularly in view of a conscious 
or perhaps inadvertent disregard of musical developments 
in the United States. It is true that one or two of its con- 
tributors to date have been drawn from the ranks of Ameri- 
can musicologists, but the predominant tone indicates a 
marked affinity with a Commonwealth tradition which in 
some cases belies the truth of Canada’s position in the world 
of music. Ultimately it is the question of self-identity that 
is most pressing, and it is the duty of such a periodical to 
preserve that identity and at the same time to assert its 
place in the larger context of the music world. In music as 
in everything else seclusion or exclusion is fatal in a world 
such as ours where so much that is to be gained depends 
upon a free and open exchange of cultural ideas. The Journal 
attempts, nonetheless, broad national coverage and it does so 
with assurance and integrity. Its critical acumen is sound, 
and its open discussion of problems vital to Canada’s musi- 
cal welfare is most heartening. It remains to achieve the 
fuller perspective, to enlarge its general vision. 

These aims cannot be achieved without full public sym- 
pathy and support. One cannot, with any reasonableness, 
argue that the Canada Council will subsidize the Canadian 
Music Council and consequently that the Music Council 
will increase its subsidy to the Journal. The success of the 
Journal depends not upon increased budget but upon in- 
creased public acceptance and good will. It attempts to 
create a climate of musical opinion which will provoke a 
very positive popular response, and in so doing it fulfils one 
of its most immediate functions in our society. It deserves 
every support: first, from the musicians of the country 
whose best interests in serves; and, secondly, from the 
general public since in its international reputation it gives 
to music in Canada (and to Canadian music) a very decided 
prestige and a definable place in the musical culture of the 
western world. 


Peasant’s Song 


Of the story I remember only this: A Russian musician 

followed a peasant till he sang an old folk song. 

What was the musician’s name? When did he search, 
and for how long? 

Was the melody simple or intricate, sad or gay? 

What was it called? How did the obsession 

(that he must find it) start? Did someone say 

it was heard once (perhaps the peasant hummed a phrase) 
and slipped away? 


Was the musician sure the folk-singer knew the air? 

Did he, helping in the fields and even following 

through the village streets, make him sing 

till he should run out of melodies, or find the one 
long sought? 

Wilfully, did the singer make his listener wait? 


I like to think, though I do not know the time of year, 
it was not during the bitter Russian winter, 
when all the hours are white, 
but perhaps in a Russian summer, in a cool-stone twilight, 
as they sat together on a doorstep, at last, aflame, 
the moment of fulfillment and triumph came. 
And the peasant-singer saw the face 
of one who has found the rainbow’s base, 
and laid his hand upon the gold. 


Thus was the music, and the story, told. 
Irma Wassal, 
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Postprandial Thanks to E. J. Pratt 
(on his seventy-fifth birthday) 


What sounds but festive should be heard 
When we stand up to honour you 
Who've feasted us in deed and word 
These thirty years? Great Ned, it’s you, 
Perpetual Host, who’ve conjured up in 
Canada an inn to sup in, 

A Mermaid Tavern men can quaff in 
From Bella Bella clear to Baffin. 


For, sitting down with you, we’ve eaten 

A hundred banquets long and Croesian; 
Cocktails of strength quite Newfoundlandish; 
Hors d’oeuvres of squid and things outlandish; 
For soup a choice of witches’ sea-stew 

Stirred in a caldron big as Fundy, 

Or Pliocenic turtle brew, 

With hock enough to last through Sunday. 
Entrees of tail tyrannosaurian 

Swashed down with drinks ambassadorian, 
Or breast of swan from the stars of Cygnus 
With jellies of Monoceran bigness, 

In the wines of rhythm basted, 

By your “beef of language” garnished 

And with tart rhymes sauced and varnished. 
But ah the steak; O rare and Asian, 

A hundred foot filet cetacean! 

Then the iceberg ices tasted, 

The cheese from Aralasian nannies, 

The male cigars, the heroic brandies. 


After — what shows for ear and eye 

You set us, to last a lifetime’s evening. 
You hired a cosmic ballet, weaving 
Around the Great Panjandrum of the sky. 
You spun us tales and somehow, whether 
They told of sharks, old dogs, the weather, 
Or politics transcontinental, 

You raised them to the transcendental. 
You led us to your private stage 

To look on dramas oceanic, 

The Antinoe fighting sea-rage, 

The icy irony of the Titanic. 

And more, behind the stage, and all 
About, the ever-present ever-changing 
Music of your hosting, ranging 

From glee and catch and madrigal 

To the diapason of the deep. 

You’ve let us hear the ebb and neap 

Of Atlantic tides, Atlantic men, 

The terrible psalm the gales chant when 
They rush over ice-floes dotted 

With the sealers lost and blotted; 

The toll of harbor bells; the mew of 
Gulls; the lone bravura 

Of a prairie train; the voluntary 

Of Dunkirk; and all the beating of daring 
Fists against the iron doors of death. 


But most of all you’ve made us hear 

The sounds of silence, the false hush 
Beneath the waves, or earth, and the sheer 
Magnificent muteness of Brebeuf. 


O prodigal Ned, all this your hosting, 
And for all this our love, our toasting. 


Earle Birney. 
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Four Poems 
Francis Sparshott 


The Worlds We Live In 


I do not wish to reside in this world 
Where tonight’s lover may be last season’s hat 
Or a pair of heelworn shoes. 
The slanting eyes that slip 
To shabby vortices: 
In the worlds I have loved, 
In the worlds I have known, 
The worlds I have lived in and where I hang my hat, 
These things did not descend; 
But the changes were mine or theirs, the changes of natural 
law, 
And were predictable. 


Here where brick bridge sucks the stream 
And green scum archipelagoes clog the reeds 
Behind the gasworks—turn 
Your eyes—and then look back 
At the paper-stand on the corner; 
Or the groaning cloud 
And the lipless wave; 
Or the wistaria round the cottage windows. 
In the worlds I understand 
The things you can see all the time, and the things you can 
never see, 
Are none the less solid for that. 


Here, I alone remain without change 
In a flood of unreal realities; or do I too 
Changing, change memory, so 
Lack memories of change? 
Perhaps, if truth were ours, 
Things only vary 
In implication 
To shuffling minds that deem themselves the same .. . 
—Dear God, please send me home 
To where eyes, ears, hand, nose all told the brain the same 
story— 
If you are still God, God. 


Moving Away 


Moving away 

Adam from Eden 

Felt in his aching back 
The muscles harden; 

Saw on ripe land 

Fruit bruised and rotten; 
Presently, gate and fiend 
And steel flame forgotten 
Turned in new strength—and saw 
Eve grown grey 

And life with all its beasts 
Moving away. 


Moving away 
From you, dear, though 

You might get used to me 
For all I know. 









Gold clouds 

Float in a different sky; 

Gusts of March wisdom 

Ruffle your cold eye. 

Between your ways and mine 

Drifts of difference lie, 

Treacherous and deep. 

Our separate paths are trodden grey. 
Sometimes, when very tired, before I sleep 
And on waking I seem to see you 
Moving away. 


The Rabbi Joshua ben Hananiah 
and the Emperor Hadrian 


The conversation continued after a brief recess. 

“Now, Rabbi, for I understand that such is your title, 

You were, I think, saying, but correct me if I am wrong, 

That every angel comes singing a single song 

Only, before the Throne, and is silent for always?” “Yes.” 

“Then will you continue, please, with your most interesting 
recital ?”’ 


His jaw opened. A roar of triggered flame 
Withered the underbrush. Each pinwheel wisp 
Sang like a thin wind in gorse, 
A blue and troubled eve. 
He stoops and fans it to a wing, 
Swaying, swooping, blue refracted 
Voice in glass that whimpers. Sing, 
Whistle and spin, you shaking flame: 
Come to focus and exclaim, 
To be the Glory you proclaim! 

And speak in your turning: 

O speak in a turning fire! 


“The sweating brutes that bear the Throne 
Sweet O my Lord 
Wipe off their brows with wrinkled wing 
O sweet my Lord 
And gently and melodiously groan 
As they perspire 
O my sweet Lord 
O my sweet Lord 
Where in the world is love’s fountain 
O sweet my Lord 
Rinsing the roots of a quartz mountain 
Sweet O my Lord 
There shall I ease my tongue’s burning 
And now with parted lips I turn 
To breathe the Glory that I sing 

And speak in my turning 

I speak in a turning fire”’ 


The song dissolves again in flame. 
His angels flare and flicker so, 
A scalding stream. 
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Entanglement 


My thought is caught in the eyes of love 
Like mist caught in a tree’s branches; 

A ragged sky whistles above 

Where wind tugs and rain drenches. 

No one I care for calls for me. 
Heavy-winged, the little dove 

Sighs for an olive-naked sea. 

My thought is caught in the eyes of love. 


The Lord speaks in the burning bush, 
The whale spouts in the freezing sea 
Wires whine in winter wind; 

I cannot speak, I cannot see. 

In a thicket of thorn the tangled ram 
Watches the blade and never flinches. 
My thought is caught in the eyes of love 
Like mist caught in a tree’s branches 


Crowds collect at Bloor and Yonge, 
Waiting, crossing when they can; 

Love lives in a furnished room 

With an empty grate and an ottoman. 
Lobsters creep in the hollow rocks 
Tramps lie awake on park benches. 

My thought is caught in the eyes of love 
Like mist caught in a tree’s branche: 

I cannot speak, I cannot move, 

[ am caught in the eyes of love. 


A Father of Children 


Charles Paul May 


& “GET DOWN OFF that coffee table!’ Cal Embry 
stormed as he glanced up from his note pad. “How many 


times must I tell you — oh-h-h if 7 were your father 


Gordon and Naida scrambled down. Cal gripped his pencil 
savagely and squinted his eyes shut as the glass-topped table 
swayed to port. 

“Why aren’t you a father, Uncle Cal?” 

Cal’s eyes popped open, registering the surprise he felt at 
not having heard a crash. Gordon and Naida stood at his 
knees. The oval table stood before the davenport, only 
slightly moved from its customary position. Cal sagged back 
in the easy chair with a disbelieving sigh. 

“Yeah, Uncle Cal, why aren’t ya?” Naida asked. 

“Huh?” He looked down into the earnest face of Naida 
who was standing on his foot to put herself more nearly on 
his level. ; 

“Why aren’t,” both children started at once, and Gordon 
finished, “you a father?” 

‘‘Well-1-1-1-1-1-1-1 —— because ——”’ he answered seriously 
and profoundly. : 

“Yeah, but why?” Naida insisted, hooking a leg over Cal’s 
leg and clutching his pants in her dusty hands to pull her 
self onto his lap. 

Wincing at the sight of the accordian pleats her deter- 
mined grip put in his oxford-gray flannels, he tried to 
formulate an answer. “Well because ——— I don’t have 
a wife to be the mother.” With a proud, satisfied lift of his 
chin he turned his attention to his note pad. 

“Is a wife necessary?” Gordon wanted to know. Cal’s chin 
dropped. 

“Is she?” Naida echoed. 

Cal’s voice was weary. “Yes, yes, a wife is considered 
necessary.” Gordon had a knee on the arm of the chair and 
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was grasping at the shoulder of Cal’s suit to pull himself up. 
‘Look, kids i 

‘Why don’ ya get the children first, ’n’ then see if ya 
can't find a wife?” Naida suggested helpfully. Gordon lost 
his balance and sprawled across his uncle’s lap, knocking 
the note pad from Cal’s hand. Cal shut his eyes and breathed 
deeply for a moment. 

“Yeah, Uncle Cal, why don’cha?” Gordon asked. 

Cal’s arms hung limply over the arms of the chair. Without 
opening his eyes he said, “Please, Gordon, Naida, I’m trying 
to work.”’ 

“fs it another stcry for us?” cried Gordon eagerly. “Is it? 
Huh?” 

Naida slid over his knees and onto his feet in her rush to 
retrieve the pad. Cal shuddered and opened one eye. 

“Ts it about lions?” she cried, stepping on the pad in her 
haste. Cal groaned. Naida quickly rubbed the pad on her 
panties to erase the footprint. Cal was not surprised to hear 
the paper tear. “Oh,” said Naida. Soberly, eyes on the floor, 
she handed the pad to her uncle. 

“Please,” Cal said. 

“Okay,” chirped Gordon. Before Cal knew what was to 
liappen, Gordon stood up in his uncle’s lap and leaped onto 
the davenport. Cal clutched the arm of his chair. 

“Gordon! Must you tear the place up?”’ When fortified by 
distance, he could always speak more firmly to the children. 
‘Your mother will be home in a few minutes, and we don’t 
want the place looking like a gymnasium. Play quietly.” 

“Okay, Uncle.” 

Cal glanced at his watch. With relief he noted it would be 
only a few minutes before Bonnie and Dwight returned. 
hen he turned to his note pad. On it were the dim outline 
of a shoe sole, a jagged tear, numerous wrinkles, and the 
sentence ‘Children should be full of life.” If it had once been 
a story seed, it had died because of being scratched from its 
soil by the rampant energy of his niece and nephew. 
Frustrated, Cal chewed his pencil. The sentence must have 
meant something —— a hygiene story perhaps. 

A subdued gasp from Naida made Cal look up again. The 
children were in the guest bedroom. Cal’s eyes bulged as he 
saw Gordon crawling onto a straight chair that was placed in 
a rocking chair that was set under the ceiling light. Naida 
was endeavoring to steady it all, her feet braced firmly on a 
small throw-rug. 

“Gordon!” Cal yelled as he bounded from his easy chair. 
Naida tried to leap away, to divorce herself from any part in 
the dangerous undertaking, but the rug flew from under her 
feet and she flopped on the floor. The rocking chair plunged 
over backward, and Gordon and the straight chair made a 
crash that shook the windows. 

Cal stood in the doorway, his eyes wide with fright, one 
hand to his forehead, waiting to see which child would be 
unable to get to his feet. Naida leaped up and pushed the 
rocking chair to its proper place in front of the east window. 
Gordon scrambled to his feet and put the straight chair in 
front of the vanity. Only the misplaced rug had an ap- 
pearance of guilt as it lay in wrinkles under the bed. 

The front door opened. 

“We're home,” Bonnie called cheerfully. The children 
rushed joyously to greet their mother, and Cal leaned weakly 
against the wall. 

Dwight came in a moment later with his arms full of 
groceries. Cal was already slipping into his top coat. He 
longed for the quietude of his apartment. 

“Have trouble with them?” Dwight asked as he went 
toward the kitchen. Cal turned an annoyed face to his 
brother, but Dwight was busy balancing himself. Gordon had 
just tackled him. 
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“Aw, you never go down,” Gordon said. 

“That’s why I lettered in football for four years,” his 
father said, shoving the boy aside with his left foot. 

“Tell me about it, Dad. Huh? Will ya?’’ Gordon was on 
his feet and and trying to help his father with the groceries. 
Cal shook his head, unable to fathom his nearest relatives. 

“Sure,” Dwight answered. “Soon as I unload this stuff.” 

The creative spirit in Cal made him follow his brother and 
nephew into the kitchen. ‘“You’ve told him about you 
playing a hundred times.” 

“But I wanta hear it again,’’ Gordon protested. In helping 
his father unload, he knocked a bottle of jelly off the table. 
It struck Naida’s foot and didn’t break, and she kicked 
Gordon, and he shoved her, and Bonnie took her daughter 
into the pantry to help mix cake frosting. Cal, for a moment, 
was unable to comment. 

“He likes to hear it,” Dwight said matter-of-factly. 

“But it’s not new,” Cal argued. “It’s downright trite by 
now.” 

“What’s trite mean?” Gordon asked. 

“That means it’s old-hat,” his uncle told him. 

‘“What’s old-hat mean?” 

Cal breather deeply and looked to his brother for defense 
Dwight grinned and picked up the bottle of jelly. 

“Wait till you have some of your own,” Dwight laughed. 

“Deliver me!” sighed Cal. 

“T don’t see how you can really hope to write for kids 
unless you have some,” his brother argued. 

“T have some,” Cal retorted. 

“What’s this?” Dwight exclaimed. “A confession? Tell 
me more.” He removed four cookies from Gordon’s left hand 
and the cookie sack from his right. “Bonnie, did you hearr 
Cal’s a father!” Bonnie and Naida both popped out of the 
pantry. 

“Twins?” Bonnie asked, conditioned to catch her hus- 
band’s every tone. 

Cal set his jaw firmly. “I write stories for children. They’re 
published in newspapers and maga ———’’. 

“Some of them,” Dwight interrupted helpfully. 

Cal took a few more deep breaths. “Thousands of children 
read them.” 

‘The newspapers and magazines,” Bonnie suggested. 

Cal considered walking out, but he seldom did when he 
was in the midst of an argument that he thought he could 
win. “I write a story on washing teeth and thousands of 
children start willingly washing their teeth.” 

“1 thought that one was a drip,” Naida said honestly. 

“Yeah, she threw her toothbrush in the toilet,’ Gordon 
put in. 

‘But we scalded it afterward,” Bonnie hastened to add. 
“IT think.” 

Cal gritted his teeth. He knew that what Naida and 
Gordon had said was true, but Bonnie’s addition was thrown 
in to tease him. He had got the new toothbrush himself, 
having been made to feel by the jests of his brother and 
sister-in-law that his story had been to blame. 

“All right, all right,” Cal said. “Anything you say. Never- 
theless, it was published, and there probably were some 
children who brushed their teeth as a result. Then there 
was the one about coasting on dangerous hills.” 

“Hey, that was a keen one!” Gordon exclaimed. “Why 
don’cha write another’n like that, Uncle Cal ——— only leave 
out the junk about why ya shouldn’t coast on those hills.” 

“T’ll think about it,’ Cal said, trying to overlook the fact 
that the main purpose of his story had been wasted on his 
nephew. “Anyhow, through my stories I help to mold and to 
look after thousands of children. They look to me for guid- 
ance. If that doesn’t make me a father, what does?” 

“Ts that how you got to be a father, Dad?” Naida asked. 
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“No, dear,I know a better way,’’ Dwight answered, taking 
a banana away from Gordon. “Didn't you get enough lunch? 
There’s a difference, Cal. You’re a father of ideas, sure, but 
not of children.” 

“T probably do more for some children than their own 
fathers do,” Cal defended himself. 

Dwight and Bonnie both laughed. Cal glared at them but 
did not retreat. “Look, Cal,” his brother said kindly, “if 
you were actually taking an active part in helping raise some 
of your very own children, you could probably write a story 
on toothbrushing that wouldn’t clog up any johns.” 

“Oh for —— just because your ——— your ——— oh-h-h-h!”’ 
Too angered to debate, Cal found his note pad and stomped 
out. On the porch he paused long enough to try to coax some 
crease back into his pants and to look at his watch. It was 
two-thirty. He should have been at his typewriter at one 
Shaking his head, he started down East Baldwin Street. 

The wind wasted its chill breath on Cal, and a little 
pomeranian might as well have yapped at a man with 
wooden legs. Cal was fuming. He had spent part of his hours 
reserved for writing as a baby sitter, he had had his nerves 
threshed to chaff, he had been robbed of an idea for a story, 
and he had been unable to express himself coherently. The 
feel of the cool, plastic typewriter keys under his hot fingers, 
which were now clenching and unclenching, was what he 
needed. 

At North Tenth Street and East Baldwin he met two 
children who sometimes played with his nephew and niece. 
He couldn’t remember their names, but then he seldom 
remembered the names of children. They liked his stories, 
he recalled. He felt better. 

‘Hello there,” he greeted them. Then he glanced to see if 
the light was red or green for him. It turned red. Looking 
down the street he saw that he would have time to cross 
before the approaching car reached the intersection. He 
swept past the girl and boy. 

“Look, Wincy,” he heard the boy say. ‘“‘He’s doing it.” 

Cal’s chin went up, and a little smile erased the firm set 
of his lips. At least some children respected him. 

“Yeah, Harley,” agreed the little girl. Cal knew it was an 
admiring ‘yeah.’ 

“Don’t you want to be like Aim?” Cal heard Harley ask 
before he was out of ear shot. 

Cal’s head rode high. A broad smile now chased from his 
face the gray lines that his brother’s family had painted 
there. He wished that his brother had been there to hear. 
After all, not all children were such savages as Gordon and 
Naida. 

By the time he reached his apartment, Cal was beginning 
to forget the horrors of looking after his niece and nephew and 
was mentally grasping at the tails of elusive story seeds. The 
typewriter was a friend. Cal could address it as such and it 
accepted his ideas. However, nothing on which his imagin 
ation could nourish itself took root in his mind. Not even 
a story similar to the one on coasting, sans moral or other- 
wise would grow for him. A wasted day. His sullen mood 
returned. But he thought of ——— well, whatever their names 
were — who had admired him at the corner of ——— whatever 
it was. This cheered him. Oh well, in the morning he would 
feel fresh. 

The morning ritual was to bring in the paper and let it 
warm on the kitchen table while he prepared and ate break 
fast. Cal was not a man who could read while eating. But 
before doing the dishes, he unfolded the paper and glanced 
through it for ideas and, incidentally, for news. 

On the front page was a headline about a serious flood. 
Cal hardly more than glanced at it. It didn’t suggest any- 
thing about children to him at the moment. A smaller 
headline told of an airplane crash in Europe and about the 
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rumors that hinted at sabotage. Cal didn’t bother with that 
one at all. But the third most important piece of news was 
of a driver who had struck two children, a boy and a girl, at 
the corner of North Tenth and East Laurier about two-forty 
the day before. Cal leaned forward and read hurriedly. 

Romain Grenon had hit Wincy Drewson and Harley 
Rutherford when the children had started to cross the 
street against the red light. Both children had been rushed 
to the hospital for observation, and Harley had been released 
after his cuts and bruises had been treated. Wincy’s condition 
was uncertain, and she was being retained for further observ- 
ation. Harley had explained that they were playing grown- 
ups after they had seen a man cross against the red light 
two blocks away, at North Tenth and East Baldwin. 

Dwight, Bonnie, Gordon and Naida were just finishing 
lunch—eating angel food cake with bananas and cream— 
when Cal rushed into the house. They all paused and looked 
up in amazement as Cal burst into the dining room. Before 
Dwight could lay aside his spoon, Cal was upon him. 

“Read this!”’ Cal shouted. 

With only one startled glance at his wife, Dwight began 
reading hastily. Cal paced back-and forth across the end of 
the dining room. 

“Won't you have some cake?”’ Bonnie suggested. Cal didn’t 
hear her. He continued to pace. ‘You can eat it while getting 
your exercise,” she ventured. Cal still did not notice. Finally 
Dwight looked up. 

“Well?” Cal demanded, stopping beside Dwight and 
towering above him. 

“Interesting,” Dwight said. 

“Interesting?” Cal bellowed. “Do you realize what I’ve 
done?” 

Dwight looked across the table at his wife and then back 
up at his brother. ‘“Well, no, I guess aot. Anyhow : 

“I’ve just written the greatest story of my career.” Cal 
paused for that to take effect. “Thousands of children will 
read this when it is published and will know better than to 
cross a street against a red light. And you say I’m not a 
father!” Cal snatched his manuscript from Dwight’s hand 


and strode out. 





Antigonus and the Bear 


Philip Stratford 


& ONE OF THE FEW discordant notes in A Winter's 
Tale, which otherwise is a magic blend of tragic, pastoral, 
romantic and comic elements, is the fact that Paulina’s 
husband, Antigonus, is eaten by a bear. After sixteen years 
Hermione is raised from the dead and restored to repentant 
Leontes’ arms: Perdita, his lost daughter, is found; Poli- 
xenes. his estranged friend, is reunited to him and he in turn 
pardons his wayward son; Camillo is reinstated; the shep- 
herds are rewarded instead of punished; but Antigonus? . 

It is as though the tale teller, just drawing breath after the 
sixth miracle, was stopped short by a small boy’s “But 
what happened to . . .’’ Whereupon he glowered down his 
nose and maliciously said the first frightening thing that 


came to mind. 

One of the chief omissions in the Stratford Festival's pro- 
duction of the play, which is otherwise a wonderfullly im- 
probable mixture of Roman bacchanalia, Wessex sheep- 
shearing, Greek oracles, Christian scruples, Renaissance 
nobles and Elizabethan cony-catchers, is the aforementioned 
bear. Shakespeare’s most famous stage direction is: Exit 
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Antigonus, pursued by a bear. Apparently director Douglas 
Campbell boggled at the bear just as Shakespeare balked 
when it came to disposing of Antigonus in a more humane 
manner. 

Of course there were good reasons for Shakespeare’s using 
the bear. It neatly and completely swallowed up all evi- 
dence of Perdita’s noble birth for the sake of the intrigue 
in the second act, at the same time leaving Paulina eligible 
to be paired off with Camillo in the three-couple tableau 
that ends the play. It showed the wildness of the strange 
‘coast’ of Bohemia. It fit the winter’s tale convention with 
its note of nursery rhyme brutality. And perhaps the best 
reason of all was that Shakespeare’s company, The King’s 
Men, had a trained bear named Sackerson which would 
lumber across the stage after the actor playing Antigonus, 
encouraged by shouts and laughter from an audience as 
familiar with bear-baiting as we are with TV wrestling. 

But most of all, for me, the presence of the bear bespeaks 
a certain genuineness in staging and inspiration which | 
missed at Stratford as much as the bear itself, especially in 
the Bohemian interlude. In the Sicilian part of the story 
Leontes’ jealousy flares rapidly and convincingly and the 
combustible Plummer-Herlie combination flashes even more 
spectacularly than in Much Ado. In the last act Plummer 
plays the chastened king with dignity and reserve, and 
Eileen Herlie brings great intelligence and love to the 
rather stiff judicial role of the closing scene. But the middle 
part of A Winter’s Tale was neither very convincing nor 
particularly intelligent. 

In my view the clownish rustics gave the game away. 
They failed to make us want to believe in the incredible, 
which is what any good story teller, or actor, sets out to do. 
Instead of a real fairy tale, full of real bears and real storms 
and pretty shepherds and a real princess in peasant dress, 
this was a fairy tale for grown-ups, full of complicit winks, 
a kind of collegiate prank. So as not to tax our credibility, 
the bear was nothing but the old shepherd seen backwards. 
The rustics all tended to be jolly oafs, close cousins to the 
young shepherd, played (in character) by Douglas Rain. 
The scamp Autolycus, although given a nice comic turn by 
Bruno Gerussi, was only relatively expert in legerdemain 
because set against a background of bumpkins. And as a 
princess, Frances Hyland was mainly, at least on opening 
night, a sweet Yorkshire lass. Instead of a real fairy tale 
what we got was a sort of Disneyized version of it, which 
for this purpose was as bad as a Bowdlerized one. The 
quaint antics of the yokels and the celluloid princess made 
me think of Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs. And it also 
put me in mind of a tart word that T. S. Eliot once had for 
G. K. Chesterton: “There is one authoritative sense in 
which we are admonished to be like little children. Mr. 
Chesterton seems to think that we must execute these 
instructions by a romp. Hence his regular outbursts of 
Peter-Pantheism.” In the context of the winter’s tale a 
little pantheism, of course, is not out of place. Neither is 
real Peter-Pantheism. But all that Stratford offered in the 
middle act was a very long romp. 

What this part needed was style, grace, earnestness. The 
same kind of earnestness that the boy Mamillius gives us 
when he begins his own tale for the ladies in waiting: “A 
sad tale’s best for winter. I have one of sprites and goblins.” 
In place of this attitude was one of bemused sophistication 
like that of the courtier recounting the end of Antigonus: 
“Like an old tale still, which will have matter to rehearse 
though credit be asleep and not an ear open. He was torn 
to pieces by a bear.” 

The thing is that there are enough resources of style at 
Stratford to create a really believable fairy tale. Eileen 
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Herlie sets a high standard of credibility in acting for the 
whole company. In the smaller roles of A Winter’s Tale 
Powys Thomas and Mervyn Blake also establish convincing 
illusion. And I believe that the rest of the cast is capable 
of more seriousness (especially in comic parts) and that 
it does not need the artificial stimulus of entering into a 
conspiracy with the audience. 

It was originally thought that the Theatre du Nouveau 
Monde might collaborate with the Festival Company in A 
Winter’s Tale as they did two years ago in Henry V. In 
that case the Sicilian scenes were to be set in South-Western 
Ontario, the Bohemian pastoral in the wilds of Quebec. 
The songs were to have been French-Canadian folk songs. 
There was to have been a real bear .. . But above all we 
may be sure that if their Brussels engagement had not 
prevented their coming the French actors would have 
brought style to the middle act. Their technique might 
have been foreign to us, as their language was to three- 
quarters of the audience at Le Malade Imaginaire. But 
they have given us proof that difference in language and 
technique is no barrier, and as Bohemian rustics in A Win- 
ter’s Tale they would have played their roles with such 
confidence and perfect faith that we would have been won 
over to their world without their taking a single compromis- 
ing step in the direction of ours. 

And come to think of it, a Frenchman might have helped 
to solve the problem which has beset me from the first. 
Marcel Marceau might have been called in to play the bear. 
Without a word he could have shown us the bear devouring 
Antigonus and at the same time Antigonus being devoured 
by the bear. And he could have done the whole thing dressed 
in his loose white pyjamas, striped shirt and grey topper 
with a rose stuck in the lid. And we would have believed 
him, because he would have done it with perfect earnest- 
ness, perfect ease and perfect control. In short, he would 
have done it with style. 


Film Review 


® NERVOUSLY, RKO decided that after Citizen Kane 
Orson Welles should make The Magnificent Ambersons. It 
turned out to be a film of great artistic merit, dear to the 
heart of connoisseurs but too off-beat for mass audiences. 
Full of beautifully designed and controlled sequences, and 
technically very fresh, it recounted the inner conflicts in a 
proud old southern family caused by a change of status in 
the community. Set at the turn of the century, it was re- 
miniscent of Citizen Kane in subject matter, indeed, in 
retrospect it seems to be an extension of the themes revealed 
in Kane’s life. But where Kane had remained insensitive 
and was never magnificent, the purse-proud Ambersons 
evolved through tragedy from arrogance to understanding. 

The Welles career quickly became commercial under the 
pressure of debt. Falling back upon his reputation as an 
actor, he supported bland actresses in bland soapy films, 
then with wet hair and eyes threw all of himself into the 
role of Rochester in a movie version of Jane Eyre. The 
maniac wife in the garret did not seem surprising. 

Having had a whirl as a matinée idol and married to 
Rita Hayworth who was then Columbia’s top property, 
Welles was allowed to direct his wife in a mystery story, 
The Lady from Shanghai. Legend has it that Welles owed 
the late Harry Cohn, chief of Columbia, so much money 
that Cohn hired him to do this film in order to deduct the 
debt from his salary. To call the infamous Lady a flop would 
be an understatement—it finished Welles as a director in 
Hollywood. His opening lines as an Irish adventurer-sailor 
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give fair warning—“When I set out to make a fool of my- 
self there are not many people who can stop me!”’ 

Obscure as a thriller where its popular appeal would have 
lain, it is messily fascinating in its portrayal of an idle and 
unnecessary rich society in San Francisco. Typical is the 
character of the crippled millionaire lawyer, a ferociously 
bitter man accustomed to utilizing people. His pleasure 
cruise to Acapulco is similar to Kane’s wandering parties 
but in the later film Welles draws attention to the dull 
viciousness of the guests. Kane at least worked at amassing 
and spending his money, the next generation is completely 
parasitical. 

The Lady from Shanghai is important because Rita Hay- 
worth is assassinated in it. The manner of this act proclaims 
that Gilda, the good-bad girl, is all bad; the love-goddess 
a cheat; the glamor girl a despicable myth. The destruc- 
tion of the popular image of Miss Hayworth was so com. 
plete that it led one critic to feel that it was deliberate on 
Welles’ part,—a parting gesture of revenge against Holly- 
wood. ‘Married to an actress who was the product of this 
organization [film-making in the service of finance} Orson 
Welles killed her in her myth before divorcing her. He 
destroyed her value to the producers who had manufactured 
it.” This seems harsh on Welles who was fond of Rita, but 
on the other hand artists are nasty characters. There is 


_ certainly something very personal in this film, a “there it is 


and be damned” attitude in the script and direction. “You 


‘ think you're independent of money?” lawyer-Everett 
‘ Sloane demands of hero-Welles. “I am independent,” he 


replies. The ending is poignantly cruel and does make one 
wonder. Rita lies dying on the floor and throws him a sup- 
plicating look. He shrugs his shoulders with distaste and 
leaves by the door marked EXIT. 

Jacquer Siclier, who has written a book entitled Le 
Mythe de la Femme dans le Cinéma Américain, takes Thi 
Lady from Shanghai as a significant post-war film. The 
Frenchman’s hair-raising epic traces the representative 
image of feminine allure on the popular screen from its 
spiritual apotheosis in Greta Garbo (romantic and mys 
terious) through the ambivalent figure of Gilda (sex-appeal 
without love) destroyed as a fraud by Welles, to the ulti- 
mate figure of carnal degradation and spiritual alienation, 
Blanche Dubois in A Streetcar Named Desire. The cultural 
attitude to love is, after all, the essence of the cinema—the 
personality of popular stars capturing what is in the air. 
Curiosity about the meaning behind appearances is natural, 
and supposition fair and square. . . . So Orson killed Rita, 
the giant-killer annihilated Venus, and the synthetic war- 
time image of the pin-up girl—shallow, grasping and cold— 
was destroyed. What was his motive? Such destructive 
protest is childish, yet perhaps that is the clue. Thinking 
back on Welles’ films it is signficant how often the authori- 
tarian father-figure appears, over-protecting a young girl, 
who is a sort of secluded fairy princess. 

His most recent films reiterate this theme although in the 
more human Long Hot Summer he gives her a patriarchal 
push into the world. Of course this may be a fantasy of 
middle age—the Harry Lime who heartlessly deserted his 
mistress is growing old and sentimental. But it is worth 
noting that Orson to the age of eight was raised by a 
dynamic beautiful mother who was estranged from his 
father. When she died, Welles became a sort of travelling 
companion to his father, an idle, charming, playboy-inven- 
tor, until he too died when the boy was thirteen. In the 
light of these facts the recurring visions of the all-powerful 
dominating male figure and the cherished girl who dis- 
appoints him take on many meanings. (Pocket-book psycho- 
analysts take note.) 
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Welles’ only demonstration of political philosophy was 
the brief but notorious statement he uttered as Harry Lime 
in Sir Carol Reed’s The Third Man. He extolled Wagner 
and Beethoven as the by-products of an authoritarian state 
and sneered at three hundred years of democracy in Switzer- 
land which had produced only the cuckoo clock. These 
totalitarian sympathies reveal his inherently aristocratic 
and reactionary breeding rather than an admiration of 
fascism. Reared in the wealthy, socially prominent, and 
artistic Mid-Western society, he has represented the class 
he knows in his films—the problems of the poor do not 
interest Orson. Secure in his feeling of importance and 
position, he is consequently preoccupied with stories about 
‘characters’ (the aggresive insecure)—thus his introduc- 
tion on the secondary level of infamous and twisted per- 
sonalities, incidents, and surrealistic oddities like those of 
Confidential Report or Touch of Evil. His well-to-do back- 
vround has also stimulated a complacent affection of sim- 
plicity as well as condescension to the opposite sex. He has 
been known to say through the haze of cigar smoke over a 
dinner of finest cuisine, “Perhaps you don’t quite realize 
what Sunday means to us plain folks from the Middle West? 
No? Well... one of the things it doesn’t mean is mutinous 
women in slacks.” 


After Rita, Orson acted around. He persuaded Michael 
Todd to preduce his version of Around the World in Eighty 
Days on Broadway and terrified Todd with his grandiose 
ways with the dollar. Being Welles, he retained no financial 
interest in the show when he tired of it and Mr. Todd did- 
with known results. He somehow persuaded Herbert Yates 
of Republic Pictures, a studio specializing in cheap west- 
erns, to let him produce a quickie version of Macbeth, 
which was shot in twenty days amid a great porridge-like 
mound of papier-maché for $150,000. The result was force- 
ful and bizarre. Then he fled to Europe where he was seen 
from time to time masquerading as Genghis Khan, Cesare 
Borgia and Scottish lairds. 

in Europe he was, in his own words, “‘un gros légume’’— 
a big shot. By some fantastically inexplicable method he 
raised the money to hastily film his condensed version of 
Othello in Morocco and Venice, costumed in the difficult 
mode of Carpaccio. His passion for Shakespeare led him 
this time to a prize at the Cannes Festival. Consequently, 
in the natural order of things, this Othello has not been 
exhibited in Canada despite the presence of native daughter 
Suzanne Cloutier as Desdemona. Welles is reputed to be 
an Othello of sublime simplicity and dignity. The key to the 
character of Iago, played by Michael MacLiammoir, is 
supposed to be impotence with a consequent hatred of life. 
Not a conscious villain but rather a businessman embarked 
on destruction and taking pleasure in his work, a cool 
Renaissance schemer. 


Perhaps Welles’ experience of Europe’s high life and 
financial world cried out for expression in another “enter- 
tainment”, the uneven Confidential Report. Essentially 
this film is a transposition to the European scene of the 
Kane story with an emphasis on decadence. (Page that 
“plain” Mid-Western American boy abroad.) Arkadin, 
played by Welles, is a man of mystery who has amassed 
colossal wealth and enjoys a position of feudal power. Where 
the origin of Kane’s millions was respectable—as the world 
understands the term—Arkadin’s fortune is built on cor- 
ruption, white slavery, murder, and deceit. Kane is not a 
criminal, though his sins of omission are legion; Arkadin 
is a racketeer with a veneer of respectability who lives in 
fear and isolation protected by bodyguards. His hands are 
very soiled, they can commit even murder; his large parties 
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elegant and perverse. Welles strikes a new note in the subtle 
awareness of the very great distance lying between these 
soirées in the romantic castle in Spain and the life lived by 
the people around it. 


Curiously, the sailor-hero of Confidential Report is such 
a Mickey Spillaneish dumbhead clot that he could be taken 
as an anti-American caricature. With so many similar 
features and failures characteristic of Welles’ previous work, 
Confidential Report indicates an inability to learn from ex- 
perience. It may even be possible that the party motif 
running through his films only means that he has the 
talents of a Nero and has utilized film sets to work off 
his frustration as a host. 


Welles’ star is brightening since his return to America. 
(N.B.--not to the Mid-West.) His well-judged performance 
in that excellent picture “in praise of appetite”, Long, Hot 
Summer, is highly esteemed by the director, Martin Ritt, 

. there was a hell of a lot of bravura acting in that 
picture.” Orson carried the largest charge. 


He won further recognition when his portrayal of the 
morally ill detective captain of that outrageous gem Touch 
of Evil won the prize for best masculine performance at the 
Brussels Film Festival this year. In the sick picture league, 
Orson’s Touch is the absolute end. Beginning at a pace of 
breathless excitement, scenes coil out from one another 
like a writhing snake. There is a compact, tight cohesion 
to the direction which sustains an intricate structure of 
sordid macabre detail and an atmosphere so morbid as to 
make one’s mouth go dry. This is an exercise in evil for 
its own sake, a nest of vipers enveloping the hero and 
heroine. Welles even contrives to turn simple Janet Leigh 
into an object of perversity—the school-girl face topping 
a voluptuous figure designed for the comic-book trade. Her 
one desire is to get her husband into bed with her on their 
honeymoon, a suspense gimmick torn from pre-war bedroom 
farce. This leads to one of the most horrific scenes ever put 
on celluloid. Alone in a motel except for a noisy party of 
base adolescents getting hopped up on marijuana, she 
gradually becomes aware that she is their prisoner. They 
break into her room looking for “kicks”, and with float- 
ing twisted smiles converge on her as she lies on her bed. 
The sexes are indistinguishable—slack months, contracted 
pupils, Presley haircuts and jeans—and suddenly the reali- 
zation breaks that these hermaphrodite faces are capable 
of unnameable horrors. They seize her by the arms and legs. 
Cut. Customers faint all over the theatre. Welles is one of 
the few directors left who has not forgotten the power of 
suggestion. The seediness of this gross fantasy is definitive 
for it is doubtful that any attempt will ever be made to 
match it. One of its refreshing qualities is the unselfcon- 
sciously integrated display of distasteful racial prejudice 
cherished by low people and the distasteful low people 
who confirm it. Touch of evil? The understatement of the 
year. 

Unfortunately for free criticism, Orson Welles recently 
wrote a letter to the New Statesman about Touch of Evil 
in reply to some lukewarm comment on the film’s merits. 
He disclaimed any interest in “thrillers”, disparaged the 
editing as hashed up by the executive producer, stated 
that he had been unaware of its title and that realistic 
urban scenery of the Mexican border had all been manu- 
factured under his direction in studio. He also entered the 
extenuating plea that in order to exercise his function of 
director at all he has had to take what has been offered 
him. Unfortunately for Mr. Welles, this will not win him 
critical sympathy, for this has always been the lot of the 
artist. To what periodical did da Vinci write? 
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At present Welles is manufacturing his version of 
Cervantes’s Don Quixote in Mexico. The satire is trans- 
posed to the twentieth century and recreates three impor 
tant episodes: the Don assailing the screen of a movie 
house when the villain attacks the heroine; defending the 
bull during the bullfight; and driving Rocinante against 
a power shovel. It ends with a nuclear explosion which 
annihilates civilization . . . the knight and Sancho Panza 
emerge from the ruins, symbols of the indestructibility 
of noble ideas. A brave thought. 

Orson Welles, intrepid adventurer and limner of modern 
gargoyles, may be exasperating, but Orson Welles is never, 
never dull. 

JOAN Fox. 


Turning New Leaves 


> THE CONTEMPORARY philosophical movement 
known as linguistic analysis is more often criticized than 
understood. This is partly due to the increasing profes- 
sionalization of the movement. Discussion has gone on 
within the conclave of philosophers and in the philosophical 
societies and journals. Occasionally a more popular work 
appears such as A. J. Ayer’s Language, Truth and Logic in 
1935 and T. D. Weldon’s The Vocabulary of Politics in 
1953. Such works, however, give the interested layman only 
a partial and static view of the philosophical development 
of recent years. 

C. B. Macpherson’s review of Warrender’s book on the 
political philosophy of Hobbes in the January issue of this 
journal is a case in point. 

Warrender’s book is linked in Macpherson’s article with 
contemporary linguistic philosophy on three grounds: 

1. that it analyzes Hobbes’ theory of obligation with the 
purpose of discovering the logical structure of his 
argument. 
that it omits any investigation of Hobbes’ social 
milieu as a guide to the understanding and interpreta- 
tion of his thoughts. 
that the acceptance of the principle “no ought from 
is’ makes Warrender choose a theological rather than 
a naturalistic basis for Hobbes’ argument. 

Let us look at these in turn. Firstly, Warrender’s analysis 

of Hobbes is not philosophical analysis but rather philo- 
‘ophical scholarship. That is, he is trying to discover and 
state clearly just exactly what Hobbes’ argument is. This 
‘ort of philosophical scholarship has no essential connection 
with linguistic analytic philosophy, and it is in fact pur- 
ved in just this sort of way by many philosophers who are 
intagonistic to linguistic analysis, a comparable example 
being Professor H. J. Paton’s lifelong task of explaining and 
interpreting Kant. 

The omission of any reference to the social background of 
the thinker examined is also in the same tradition and has 
no special connection with linguistic analysis. 

On the third point, it is not clear to me that in fact Mr. 
Warrender accepts the principle of “no ought from is.” Even 
if he does, it goes back at least as far as Hume and is not 
the exclusive property of linguistic philosophers. In any 
case the principle is not relevant to the question of alterna- 
tive interpretations of Hobbes. No philosophers (linguistic 
or otherwise) would maintain that since no ought can be 
derived from is, therefore nobody ever has tried to derive 
values in this way. In fact it is usually contended that 
Hobbes and many others committed just this error. 

Moreover, Macpherson misunderstands the meaning of 
the principle. It is false to suppose that its acceptance is a 
reason for preferring supernatural or transcendental grounds 
for values rather than naturalistic ones. It asserts that no 
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sort of fact or supposed fact can be the ground from which 
basic values are derived, and facts about Man or God, this 
world or the next, are all equally excluded. 

One can argue about the proper interpretation of Hobbes’ 
theory of obligation or one can argue about the correctness 
of the “no ought from is” principle, or one can argue about 
linguistic analysis, but one cannot profitably argue about 
all three at once. 

With the appearance of a new volume in the Home Uni- 
versity Library by Mr. G. J. Warnock* such misunder- 
standings of the nature of philosophical method practised 
by linguistic analysts and concentration upon their earlier 
and cruder formulations will in future be inexcusable. 

Simply and concisely, Mr. Warnock explains the early 
origins, the successive developments, and the present ten- 
dencies of this philosophical movement. He is also careful 
to differentiate between its different practitioners and to 
dispel the common notion that it is an entirely homogeneous 
body of opinion. 

He shows that the founding fathers of the movement, 
Russell and Moore, were in revolt against the English Hegel- 
ians, Bradley, Bosanquet and McTaggert, and opposed to 
the obscurity and pretentiousness of their metaphysical 
claims. For this reason their work (particularly that of 
Moore) took on a negative character. It was also linguistic 
in nature since their method of attack was to make a close 
analysis of the meanings of the statements made by their 
opponents, in order to convict them on the grounds of con- 
fusion and obscurity. 


Out of this there developed in the twenties and early 
thirties the doctrines of logical positivism, exemplified by 
the Vienna Circle and the earlier views of Wittgenstein. The 
logical positivists, unlike Russell and Moore, were avowedly 
anti-metaphysical. They claimed that ad/ philosophical prob- 
lems were linguistic confusions and that the task of philos- 
ophy was the entirely negative one of dispelling these 
confusions in the interests of greater clarity. Because of 
the vigor of its attack and the wide generality of its claims 
concerning the nature of philosophical questions, logical 
positivism raised the temperature of philosophical enquiry, 
but since then, throughout the forties and fifties, the tem- 
perature has been sinking rapidly. 


Mr. Warnock points out that contemporary analytic 
philosophers no longer claim that metaphysical statements 
are nonsensical and utterly devoid of meaning. They now 
look upon them with tolerance as having a special function 
of their own, and content themselves with expressing lack 
of interest in, and a disinclination to pursue, metaphysical 
questions. Philosophy is no longer conceived as having a 
purely negative function. Its discussions are not merely 
parasitic on the confusions of previous philosophers, for 
there are certain positive enquiries which the philosopher is 
competent to undertake. Finally, it has now become a moot 
point whether or not contemporary philosophy is appro 
priately termed linguistic. Warnock quotes Isaiah Berlin as 
saying that philosophers “have done themselves unneces 
sary harm, in the eyes of the uninstructed, by advertising 
their methods as ‘linguistic.’ No doubt this was a tempting 
and perhaps necessary weapon in the early days, when the 
current philosophical jargon—and the vast inflation of lan- 
guage by Hegelians and their allies—needed a sharp and 
immediate antidote . . . But of course, what philosophers 
are talking about is not words gua words, but about con- 
cepts and categories: the most general and pervasive among 
them which particular uses of words constitute (for thought 
is largely a matter of using words). Words are not distin- 
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guishable from the concepts they express or involve: but 
it does not follow that all there is before us is ‘mere words’ 

-trivial questions of local usage.” (P. 161) 

Warnock, however, while conceding something to this 
point of view wishes to hold to the label “linguistic”: “It 
may be true that philosophers do not as a rule talk about 
words ‘gua words’; but they do very often talk about words; 
and that they do so is certainly the most immediately ob- 
vious difference between their work and that of their pre- 
decessors.”’ (P 162) 

The tendency, however, is plain to see that there is a 
movement away from the notion that philosophy is about 
words, to the view that philosophy is about concepts which 
are of course expressed in words. 

The contemporary movement, then, on Warnock’s view 
seems to be returning to its beginning, namely the attempt 
to lower the temperature of philosophy, to modify its ex- 
aggerated claims concerning its function and to introduce 
greater clarity and precision. 

Warnock is not only an admirable historian and exposi- 
tor of linguistic philosophy, he is also the apologist of its 
latest phase. He finds its chief virtues to be modesty, an 
avoidance of eloquence, and a deflation of language. This, 
he argues, is partly the result of the increasing profession- 
alization of philosophers, so that philosophers no longer 
address a larger public on questions which concern us all 
but instead talk to each other on matters of peculiarly pro- 
fessional interest. This restriction of interest, it is argued, 
is all for the best, for “philosophers are less numerous than 
clergy, less intelligible than novelists, less exciting than 
political pamphleteers, less revered than scientists. A 
philosopher who leaves the beliefs of the public alone need 
not fear that those questions will cease to be pursued and 
publicized, nor perhaps could he hope for much success if 
he should enter that arena.” (P. 166) 

It is difficult to see any rational justification for this 
attitude. The logical positivists had a theory which if true 
excluded certain types of statement and certain kinds of 
discussion from the rational discourse of not only philos- 
ophers but everybody. Warnock is prepared to allow the 
claims of a great variety of people to talk about questions 
of religious, moral, or political belief but holds that. the 
philosopher qua philosopher had better refrain. But if the 
purpose of philosophy is to obtain “a grasp of our concepts, 
of the ways in which we think and communicate,” (P. 163), 
then it is difficult to see why this should be regarded as 
irrelevant to questions of public concern, or, indeed, as 
irrelevant to any questions at all. Nor is it easy to see on 
what ground the philosopher is justified in leaving the field 
to novelists, clergy, scientists, et al. 

What, now that the dogmas of positivism are abandoned, 
distinguishes the contemporary analytic philosopher from 
his predecessors? Not clarity of language and thought, since 
after all Wittgenstein is more difficult to comprehend than 
Bradley, and philosophy and style of writing are more 
happily wedded in R. G. Collingwood than in anyone of the 
analytical school. 

Contemporary analytic philosophy is in fact suffering 
from a failure of nerve. Its partisans will continue for some 
years to turn out academic exercises, long never-ending 
analyses of the use and misuse of words; but philosophers 
will increasingly pass on to more fertile fields of endeavor, 
taking with them, it is to be hoped, not a few insights from 
fifty years of analytic philosophy. 

Warnock’s book is for the general reader the clearest and 
most intelligible account of that fifty years now coming to 
an end. not with a bang but with a whimper. 


ANTHONY M. Marprros 
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ATOMIC RADIATION DANGERS, AND WHAT THEY 
MEAN TO YOU: H. W. Heckstall-Smith; J. M. Dent 
& Sons; pp. 106; $1.50. 


In the author’s words, “It is hard to discuss atomic 
radiation effectively in the middle of the 20th century, for 
two reasons. We have far fewer well-observed facts (for 
example, on human heredity) than we urgently need to 
have; and all over the world very influential people passion- 
ately want the facts to suit their policies, so that perpetual 
selection is going on.” 

This book is an attempt to outline the facts, insofar as 
they are known, without allowing political bias to intrude. 
It might be suspected that an impartial book would be dull, 
but this is far from being the case. The presentation is 
enlivened by a breezy style and little touches of a grim kind 
of humour. For example, in discussing the cobalt bomb (the 
weapon, not the cancer therapy device), the author states: 
“This type of bomb is thought to be technically possible, but 
it is generally supposed that even a lunatic designer would 
not see much future in it. . . . such a bomb would producé 
7x10!2 curies of Co®®, enough for a world-wide dose of 
10 r per day, which would kill everyone in the world in a 
few years.” 

The aim of the first two chapters is to give the scientific 
background of the nature of atoms and of radiation, and of 
the effect of radiation on living creatures, in a manner 
understandable to the general reader. In the course of the 
discussion, the necessary terms, such as neutrons, nuclides, 
half-life etc., are defined. The aim of intelligibility is, I be- 
lieve, achieved, although a reader completely unfamiliar with 
the sciences concerned might feel overwhelmed by the rather 
condensed torrent of information. The physical side of the 
subject receives much fuller treatment than the biological 
side, which is understandable, since the author is a physicist. 

These chapters are followed by three chapters on various 
sources of radiation in our environment: Natural radiation 
from earth, air, and water, radiation from inside our bodies 
(mainly potassium 40 and carbon 14); man-caused radiation 
in buildings, mining, luminous paint, industry and commerce, 
medicine, agriculture, coal fires, and smog; and finally, fall- 
out from various types of nuclear explosions. 

An interesting, and rather frightening, sidelight is thrown 
on the Bikini bomb of March 1, 1954, the first “hydrogen 
bomb”. It appears that the physicists in charge did not 
expect the uranium 238 in the blanket to be triggered by the 
thermonuclear reaction inside it, and therefore expected a 
smaller yield and a much smaller amount of fall-out. The 
accident to the fishermen of “The Lucky Dragon” was 
simply the result of a miscalculation — probably a bad 
guess rather than bad arithmetic. The understandable falli- 
bility of scientists becomes more and more of a problem as 
the power at their disposal increases. One wonders by what 
lucky chance nobody thought of testing the earlier mentioned 
cobalt bomb? 

Two of the most important long-lived isotopes in fall-out, 
caesium 137 and strontium 90, are discussed in a chapter 
each, in connection with the genetic and cancer danger res- 
pectively. As for the latter, an approximate calculation indi- 
cates that the number of additional cases of bone cancer, 
spread over the whole world population, up to 1970, assum- 
ing no further explosions after the end of 1956, would be 
about 50,000. It is not a scientific question, but a moral one, 
to decide whether this is a worthwhile price to pay for the 
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supposed benefits—if any—of continued testing. It is well to 
remember in this connection that those most affected by 
strontium 90 are children. 

The last chapter discusses industrial atomic power plants. 
These include, besides the conventional fission plants, and 
their waste disposal problems, also the fusion plants which 
as yet are far in the distant future. ‘The description of 
energy production in the sun aid stars is somewhat outside 
the main purposes of this book, but readers interested in 
pure science as such will be grateful for it. 

The chapter is concluded by a rather detailed account of 
the accident at Chalk River, Canada, in 1952, and at Wind- 
scale, Great Britain, in 1957. In connection with the Wind- 
scale accident, it is a rather chilling thought to realize that 
it was only Sir John Crockford’s pessimism in adding, as an 
afterthought, filters to the tops of the stacks, that prevented 
the radioactive contamination of the surrounding country- 
side from being much more serious than it was. 

An error in the mass number and atomic number of palla- 
dium on p. 43 may puzzle readers trying to follow the arith- 
metic, but it is corrected further down the page. 

On the whole, this book is not as detailed or complete as 
Schubert and Lapp’s “Radiation, What It Is And How It 
Affects You’, or the Medical Research Council Report 
(British) of 1956, from which many of the data here 
presented are drawn. However, for readers who wish a brief 
introduction to the subject, this little book can be highly 


recommended. 
Herbert Norris. 


SEVEN YEARS SOLITARY: Edith Bone, Hamish 
Hamilton, 1958, $4.25. 

Dr. Edith Bone, obviously a woman of spirit and great 
ability, writes candidly and almost without rancour of her 
imprisonment by the Communists for whom she had worked 
faithfully for years. As the story of a political conversion 
it is dispassionately told without self-pity. As the story 
of a callous imprisonment it must be one of the most remark- 
able to come out of our cruel times. Dr. Bone decided not to 
describe any lurid atrocities, but, as she says, to describe 
only the facts of her Hungarian imprisonment. The hideous- 
ness of the regime is nowhere minimized, but seldom can 
the impoverished selves of the wretched little men who 
operate it have been so brilliantly exposed by the light of a 
civilized life. Clearly, Dr. Bone, ill and approaching 70, was 
more than a match, person to person, for the indoctrinated 
thugs who were never quite able to avoid respecting her. 
As a personal document perhaps its most memorable aspect 
is its description of the ways day by day in which she 
managed to preserve her sanity, beginning with a firm 
decision never to dwell on past injustices or to cherish 
future hopes. It is a fascinating tale, well told and many- 
sided, a document not just of communist prisons, but of the 


age in which we live. 
Charles Feilding. 


SPUTNIK INTO SPACE: M. Vassiliev, under supervision 
of Professor V. V. Dobronravov; translated by Mervyn 
Savill from the Italian “Su Sputnick Nel Cosmo”; 
Ryerson Press; pp. 147; $3.95. 

That this book has little to do either with Sputniks and 
their development, or with concrete scientific facts, is par- 
tially indicated by the original Russian title which may be 
translated as “Excursions Into The Cosmos”. Indeed, any 
relation between the material contained in this book and 
what the reader might be led to expect, by the title or the 
descriptive material on the dust jacket, must be considered 
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purely coincidental. Thus instead of what is described by the 
publisher as “the whole exciting, almost incredible story” 
of the Sputniks, one finds what may at best be considered 
a pre-Sputnik account of astronautics for adolescents. 

The book is devoted principally to a popular description 
of the nature of the universe, rockets, and possible means of 
exploring space. Also included in the chapter entitled “The 
Glorious Undertaking” is an amusing dialectical version of 
the history of astronautics. There it is pointed out that 
Nikolai Kibaltchitch, who in 1881 assassinated Alexander II 
‘‘on the orders of the executive committee of the ‘Will of the 
People’ Party”, was the first individual to recognize the 
potential of rockets for space travel. In fact this “young 
boy” (he was only 27 years old) on being captured and 
imprisoned “did not bother his head for one moment about 
his surroundings or about his approaching death. He worked 
furiously, preparing his precious gift to the human race: the 
design of a new flying machine. A machine that would allow 
man to fly to the stars.” The author then goes on to elucidate 
the “discovery” of action and reaction stated by Newton 
200 years earlier. Unfortunately “this boy, who might have 
become a brilliant scientist, was executed.” 

Acknowledging the original intent of the author to present 
a layman’s account of astronautics, the English version must 
be considered deficient, probably as a result of translation 
first into Italian and then into English by someone ap- 
parently unfamiliar with the field of astronautics. The 
number of errors in terminology, scientific facts, and sentence 
structure are far too numerous to bear detailed listing. One 
may cite as samples of some miscarriages of English the 
statement about “the first plywood aeroplanes which did not 
even yet know how to fly”, or “no branch of science or 
technics has developed with such dash”, or the observation 
that acceleration might “pulverize, smash and denigrate 
their bodies”. 

Some mention should also be made of the plates, since it 
is likely that the prospective reader will be immediately 
attracted to this pictorial conglomeration of rocketry, astro 
nautics, and science fiction. Particularly noteworthy of 
attention is “A rare photograph of the launching of a 
German V2 rocket” which looks more like the firing of a 
small anti-tank rocket from an armored car to this reviewer. 
A V1 buzz bomb is described as “One of the early proto- 
types of the rocket plane”. And “photographs” of “The 
three-staged rocket for launching the Sputnik, seen in flight” 
suspiciously resemble an artist’s conception of a rocket of 
the future. 

Finally we learn that in the “first slow, wretched space 
ships”, “the first to fly in it will be the scientists”. From 
this reviewer’s acquaintance with rocket scientists of the 
West, he can only conclude that Russian scientists are less 


timorous. Bon Voyage. 
Ronald F. Probstein. 


TESTAMENT OF EXPERIENCE: Vera Brittain; 
Doubleday; pp. 480; $4.25. 

The reading of Testament of Youth by Vera Brittain in 
high school days was one of the formative literary experi- 
ences of my youth, as it was for many others, and it was 
therefore with pleasurable anticipation that I opened the 
pages of Testament of Experience. The first record was of 
her vivid reaction to the death of her brother and her 
fiancée in World War One, her experiences as a V.A.D. in 
France and the spiritual development from an intensely 
English point of view to one of the broadest humanism 
which recognized that young Germans had suffered as much 
as young Englishmen in the holocaust. On this she based 
her determination to work for peace in the post war years. 
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Testament of Experience is in part the record of that 
stony path, which she has trodden personally, politically 
and socially in the fullest possible sense. Few women have 
is yet grasped the fruits of emancipation as Vera Brittain 
has done, but then few have her education (Oxford) and 
her ability. She married in 1925 a young professor of 
political philosophy then on a Fellowship at Cornell. By 
this time she was establishing herself in the serious leftist 
journals of England and found the isolation of Ithaca, a 
small city in upper New York State, more than her active 
temperament could bear. She returned to England where 
her own chances lay, and tried for a time a semi-detached 
form of marriage. Even after the birth of her two children 
when her husband transferred his headquarters to London, 
he did not go back on her decision to put her work first, 
just as a man would do. She was not forced to look back, 
fur she was able to pay for help to care for her children in 
her long absences, and had a husband who was not of an 
egotistical temperament. 

The success of Testament of Youth published in 1933 
which ran into nineteen editions made her a literary celeb- 
rity and she entered a period of success which gave her an 
vpportunity to travel all over the U.S.A. on lecture tours, 
several times, and to write for the labour press and be 
financially independent through these means. 

Since she and her husband are both professionally inter- 
ested in international affairs, they covered both America 
and Europe in their separate travels, he often attached to 
diplomatic missions. Their official home was always London, 
for her, the heart of things. Behind the constant activity of 
writing articles and novels and attending Labour Confer- 
ences and disarmament meetings, lay always the main pur- 
pose of her life after 1918, to work for peace. 

Their joint interest in European politics provides this 
book with a clear picture of the rise of Hitlerism in Ger- 
many, the ups and downs of the Labour Party in England 
between the wars, (and its final success in 1945), and the 
feelings of the people of the U.S.A., mostly the educated 
and informed, about the course of events in Europe as the 
inevitable clouds gathered after the collapse of the League 
of Nations. 

In 1936 Vera Brittain became a sponsor of the Peace 
Pledge Union, due to the influence of Dick Sheppard the 
London clergyman-social worker. This pacifist stand was to 
cost her her position of popularity, and in the war years 
it cancelled her the right to a passport out of England on 
the grounds that those who are peace-minded in wartime 
are not to be distinguished from traitors and collaborators 
with the enemy. This was the official reaction to her activ- 
ities. In London during all the ghastly years of Blitz how- 
ever, she felt that there were others like herself who did 
not revel in retaliation raids, and disliked as much as she 
did the idea of German children being murdered in their 
beds. After the war she made it quite plain in print that to 
her there was no moral difference between Nazi extermina- 
tion camps and the mass extermination of helpless civilians 
in Hiroshima and Nagasaki. 

Her chief moral support during the war for her pacifist 
stand came from the Quaker Friends of both England and 
the United States, who helped to sponsor her post war 
tours of devastated areas in Northern Europe and later her 
first post war trip to the U.S.A. on behalf of Anglo- 
American relations. 

Of Berlin after the war she quotes the words of Clifford 
Webb in 1945 when he visited the ruins. ‘This is no longer 
a city, it is a desert of dreadful destruction. I was sick with 
horror and frightened.” Her figures on fatalities gathered 
five years after the war are as follows: “United Kingdom 
and United States each lost nearly a million men and 
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women. Germany and Italy, dead, wounded and captured, 
eight and a half million; Japan one and a half million; 
seven million Jews outside Russia reduced to one and a half 
million.”’ 

There is occasionally a note of hysteria about this book, 
but from one who has studied the plight of the western 
world as closely and as long as Miss Brittain has, this is 
hardly surprising. It has made of her a modern Cassandra. 

After the war her work also took her to India where 
among the disciples of Ghandi, recently assassinated, she 
found the same spirit of non-violence as had informed the 
followers of Jesus after the crucifixion. By this time Miss 
Brittain had become fully convinced that this philosophy 
is the only answer. 

Testament of Experience is a most absorbing record, an 
informative political history of the years 1925 to 1950 in 
England and elsewhere, told from the leftist point of view. 

It is also a personal document of womanly concern for 
what is suffered by women and children as well as men in 
modern warfare, and as such it is the product of first hand 
experience. 

For those readers of Forum who may have missed the 
release of this book in Canada in 1957, and for younger 
readers who want a close view of the politics of the era 
immediately past Testament of Experience is recommended. 

Hilda Kirkwood. 


UNDERSTANDING THE CONSTITUTION: Edward S. 
Corwin and Jack W. Peltason; Macmillan; pp. xiii +- 
228; $2.50. 

This is a revised and expanded edition of a volume first 
published in 1949 under the same title. It is really a teach- 
ing aid for university courses in political science, although 
it would also constitute a useful reference for the layman 
who wishes to clear up for himself the meaning of parts of 
the American constitution. 

The method of presentation is somewhat unusual. The 
book follows the constitution phrase by phrase, with a 
commentary following each section, or in some cases part 
of section. The result is a handy reference work, but not 
something one would want to read through as a sustained 
argument. 

The authors are two of the most highly regarded and best 
known American political scientists, and their discussion of 
the constitution is sure-footed and authoritative. The dis- 
cussion is both simple and clear. Examples given are up-to- 
date and, within the limits set by the form of the work, 
highly interesting. While there are references to judicial 
decisions, these are given to make clear the current mean- 
ing of parts of the constitution. They do not go beyond this, 
however, so the book remains elementary. 

The main addition in the present edition is an introduc- 
tory section putting the discussion in perspective, and ex- 
plaining the historical background. This is an excellent briet 
review bringing together the real problems faced in America 
in the 1780’s with the values and ideas that dominated the 
Founding Fathers. Also there is a statement of the basic 
features of the constitution: federalism, separation of pow- 
ers, checks and balances and judicial review. 

The book is paper bound in an attractive format. No 
doubt it will be bought and studied in the thousands by 
students in introductory courses in American Government. 
It deserves to be more widely perused by the general 
public—and not only in the United States. For Canadians 
who are so certain they know so much more of the United 
States than Americans do of Canada, here is a handy primer 
to help make this complacent assumption carry a touch of 


truth. 
Hugh G. Thorburn. 
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THE PAUL’S CROSS SERMONS, 1534-1642: Millar 
MacLure; University of Toronto Press; pp. 261; $5.50. 


There is, in the little gardens behind St. Paul’s Cathedral 
in London, a sort of clerical version of Nelson’s column, but 
smaller, less attractive to the pigeons. This monument 
marks the spot where once stood Paul’s Cross, a structure 
resembling the modern outdoor bandstand where (as the 
inscription testifies) ‘“‘amid such scenes of good and evil as 
make up human affairs the conscience of church and nation 
through five centuries found public utterance.” Professor 
MacLure, of Victoria College in the University of Toronto, 
has studied the sermons preached at Paul’s Cross during 
the last two centuries of its existence. The result is a fresh 
and lively book, written with grace and gusto, a signal 
contribution both to English studies and to Canadian schol- 
arship. 

Those with a special interest in Tudor and Stuart themes 
will obviously be most attracted by it. Nor is there any 
lack of high seriousness in its pages. Most of the authors 
listed by Professor MacLure in his “Register of Sermons 
preached at Paul’s Cross, 1534-1642” (the second part of 
his book) were more or less conscious, to quote one of them, 
that “besides all the work of nature, there is in preaching 
a special gift of grace, which enableth a man to speak with 
such evidence of the spirit, etc., and with such power to 
the conscience, as no pen of man by writing can express.” 
But those who stood in the shadow of the cathedral to hear 
a popular preacher might, the next afternoon, be ground- 
lings at the Globe. So the story is sometimes lively. Once 
the preacher was shot at (though the bullet went wide and 
nearly hit the Lord Mayor): once someone threw a knife 
at the Bishop of Bath and Wells. The sermons themselves 
often contained matter which might alarm a modern con- 
gregation. After an edifying oration, the Elizabethan reg- 
istrar of the diocese of Winchester publicly confessed that 
he had instructed some of the boys of Winchester school to 
say that, being in a tree, they had seen the Bishop commit 
adultery thereunder. And one can but wonder at the com- 
plaints in a sermon of 1641 about the goings-on in a London 
church: “I saw a woman dandling and dancing her child 
upon the Lord’s holy table; when she was gone, I drew 
near, and saw a great deal of water upon the table; I verily 
think they were not tears of devotion, it was well it was no 
worse.” 

But the interest of this study is not only historical. The 
Paul's Cross preachers, in an age when Church and Nation 
were one, were government spokesmen, vehicles of per- 
uasion—unhidden persuaders, certainly, but skilful enough 
for the times. Anyone interested in propaganda would find 
something for him in Professor MacLure’s pages. It all 
seems comparatively dignified, of course, to an age accus- 
tomed to the vulgarities of Dr. Goebbels or the Voice of 
America; but the intention was not dissimilar. We learn 
something, too, about party lines. How could the common 
man in England after 1520 be papist, then royalist, then 
protestant, then papist again, then, by 1560, anglican? How 
could the common man in the Soviet Union after 1917 be 
communist? The Establishment must be defended, ears 
stopped against thunder Right and Left—but if the Estab- 
lishment changes? Tudor and Stuart Englishmen were more 
subtly conscious of the issues than we are. Poor us. 

Summing up his researches, Professor MacLure finely 
concludes: “it was no small achievement to reduce the vast 
apparatus of Christian doctrine and history to the dimen- 
sions of popular persuasion, in service of the ideal of a 
Christian commonwealth. They were time-servers, not usu- 
ally in the sense intended by their Puritan brethren, but 
literally, serving the time, a harsh and often indifferent 
master, They served it not as slaves but as stewards, not 
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to be quelled by it but to redeem it, and, as St. Paul told 
the Ephesians, that is to be ‘not as fools, but as wise’.”’ 
The book has been printed by the University of Toronto 
Press on its special brand of off-grey paper, and has a per- 
fectly hideous dust-jacket. H.C. Porter 


THE METROPOLITAN TRANSPORTATION PRO- 
BLEM: Wilfred Owen; The Brookings Institution; 
Burns & MacEachern; pp. 301; $5.75. 

In the past, studies of urban transportation problems have 
concentrated their attention on specific aspects of city 
travel, whereas Mr. Owen studies the problem as an inte- 
grated whole. As he points out, urban congestion is the 
result of a number of factors, one of which is the progress 
of methods of transportation, the most relevant being the 
automobile. As transport made it possible to travel greater 
distances to the place of work, the urban area widened. 
Suburban centres developed, reproducing the transport pro- 
blems of the downtown area. Highway development, meant to 
furnish a right of way sufficient to carry the growing volumes 
of rural motor traffic, increased the problem of transporta- 
tion in the cities, for the highways ended at the city 
boundaries, or by-passed them. This problem continues, 
mainly because of the piecemeal method of financing urban 
roads. 

Efforts to improve the urban transport problem have 
been concentrated on mass transit: the attempt to encourage 
the commuter to leave his automobile at home and use a 
public carrier. At the same time, transit companies have 
been incurring large deficits, caused largely by the problem 
of carrying equipment necessary to meet peak hour travel, 
and by the under-pricing of services. Standards of service 
have gradually worsened. Moreover, the commuter railway 
and street car lines are insufficiently flexible to provide 
satisfactory service to suburban areas. The result is that the 
intensification of mass transit services must be by motor 
bus, which aggravates the congestion of downtown areas 
during peak travel hours. 

It is Mr. Owen’s thesis that problems of metropolitan 
transport can no longer be treated separately from any other 
aspect of urban planning. Automobile travel is increasing, 
and the suburban area is widening extensively, whilst the 
downtown area is becoming more densely built. The expected 
increases in urban traffic, if added to present congestion, will 
cause a paralysis of city transportation. Population and 
economic activity must be dispersed by urban planning and 
development to reduce the flow of commuters to the down- 
town area from the suburbs and urban extensions. Efforts 
to solve this problem in most metropolitan areas have been 
complicated by the lack of unified administration which 
would make possible co-ordination of the planning, financing 
and operation of the transportation system as a whole. 
Mr. Owen’s study shows another weakness in present-day 
attempts at a solution to urban congestion. The emphasis 
has always been on the supply of transportation. This study 
suggests that a solution cannot be found until efforts are 
made to control the demand for transportation. The main 
tools, Mr. Owen says, rest with the correct use of the 
price mechanism to channel demand to urban roads and 
public transport in a co-ordinated flow. Off-peak use of the 
automobile downtown can be controlled by the effective 
pricing of parking areas. 

Mr. Owen’s study is a valiant and convincing effort to 
show that the solution to the metropolitan transport problem 
is a very long term business. Present short-term methods, 
such as lowering transit fares, serve only to aggravate the 
dilemma. He shows us that transportation is not a separate 
part of metropolitan life but a most important integral of 
town and country planning. David P. Saca. 





DEFENDING THE REALM, ETC. 
(Continued from page 128) 
force.’ Let us suppose this to have been counsel neither of 
perfection nor of ignorance, and that Mr. St. Laurent’s 
Government, informed by its experts of the availability of 
such machines as the Starfighter, the Delta Dart and the 
P1B, chose the Arrow in anticipation of its greater speed, 
or longer range, or superior performance in severe cold. That 
decision may be justified only if the Arrow’s margin of 
superiority in performance yields a significant margin of 
superiority in deterrence, and a moment's reflection will 
show how unlikely that is. The bomber, as Stanley Baldwin 
ence remarked in an uncautious moment, will always get 
through. An interception rate of as much as 80‘; -—rarcly 
if ever achieved—will be of little help to the defending 
country if its attackers carry hydrogen bombs; and as these 
bombs will probably be equipped with ‘“dead-man”’ fuses 
causing their detonation if the bombers are brought down, 
the destruction of an entire armada could not prevent radio 
active fall-out of catastrophic proportions. The only useful 
function, therefore, of the fighter aircraft in defending 
against nuclear assault by intercontinental bombers is to 
hare with the RADAR networks in support of the supreme 
deterrent, presently the bombers of the Strategic Air Com- 
mand. It thus contributes to the appearance of retaliatory 
power so devastating as to deter the attack--the attack 
which would make its single sortie a futile if heroic gesture. 

When this is understood, it will be seen that aircraft like 
the Arrow are not to be judged by the same standards as 
are appropriately applied to aircraft designed for combat as 
distinct from deterrence. The Hurricane and the Spitfire 
were produced in the hope that in the event of war they 
would engage the Luftwaffe. It was in the national interest 
to fight and win the Battle of Britain, But a Battle of North 
America could under no foreseeable conditions further the 
national interest of Canada or of the United States. It is 
the purpose of fighter interceptors to defend the continent 
by helping to insure that such a battle is never fought, not 
by taking part in it when it comes. 

Deterrent capacity is of course intimately related to per- 
formance. Unless a weapon appears reasonably efficient in 
the estimation of the enemy it may fail to deter him; and 
it would be folly to practice a Potemkin strategy of creating 
4 deterrent force out of cardboard and papier miché- 
unless his intelligence service was known to be as unobserv- 
ant as Catherine II, in which event it would be a very sound 
strategy indeed. But for nations of limited resources to 
construct their weapons of deterrence to the same critical 
specifications required of their weapons of war is an act 
of prodigality which may prove no less disastrous to those 
committing it. It is precisely this error, resulting from the 
failure to grasp the strategic purpose of fighter aircraft in 
the era of the thermonuclear bomber, which the St. Laurent 
Government committed in deciding to build the Arrow and 
which the Diefenbaker Government will compound if it 
decides to put it into mass production. 

The Arrow’s defenders have argued that its production 
is necessary so that Canada will not have its supply of air- 
craft cut off or diverted by foreign manufacturers just when 
it is most needed. This argument figures prominently in the 
brief submitted by A. V. Roe of Canada, Limited, to the 
Roval Commission on Canada’s Economic Prospects. “In 
time of war, experience has shown that it is virtually im- 
possible to buy first line aircraft or engines from ones 
country. They [sic] quite naturally want for themselves all 
the most modern weapons they can a . Dependence 
upon foreign supply then may be tonne , at pest, an uy 
tain answer to Canada’s needs.’ We cannot expect,” Air 
Marshal Curtis has remarked, “the U.K. or the U.S., even 
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if they are building what we want, to make suitable air- 
craft available to us either in peace or war, until their own 
squadrons are equipped.” 

If the supplier of the alternative deterrent were the United 
Kingdom, or some country other than the United States, 
there might be some force to this reasoning. But to adduce 
it in support of a refusal to rely upon American aircraft— 
and the United States is the more probable source of supply 

is to ignore the existence of the North American Air De- 
fence Command. NORAD has made defence of the continent 
a joint responsibility of its two nations; “their own squad- 
rons” are, to all intents and purposes, our own squadrons, 
just as ours are theirs. If NORAD is less than that it is 
nothing. Building a distinctively Canadian aircraft for con- 
tinental defence in order to avoid the danger of dependence 
upon an uncertain supply of American aircraft is to conjure 
from the past a predicament which present circumstances 
cannot allow to be repeated. 

linally, the Arrow has been justified not so much for its 
own merits as for the subsidiary benefits its creation has 
conferred upon the Canadian economy. “Doing this work 
in Canada,” Air Marshal Curtis has stated, “has and is 
giving |sic| employment to thousands of Canadians . . . 
Money spent in Canada helps our industrial growth . . . It 
provides opportunities for thousands of young engineers who 
used to have to go elsewhere to make their careers .. . It 
has ... increased the level of our technological know-how 
and capability in the fields of metallurgy and power.” All 
this is true. The real issue is whether these wholesome re- 
ults could not have been created as by-products of some 
more helpful contribution to the nation’s defence. 

However wasteful of time, money and resources, the Arrow 
has given Canada a repository of skill and techniques and 
capacity in all likelihood more precious than the weapon 
itself. The question now is whether we shall continue to 
divert so substantial a proportion of our funds and energy 
to place into mass production this aircraft of little or no 
strategic value. When the Cabinet meets shortly to make 
its momentous decision it will have the benefit of an exem- 
plary precedent. Not long ago the Government of the United 
Kingdom cancelled all further work on the Saunders-Roe 
SR-177 (a supersonic fighter which had been brought to 
about the same stage of development as the Arrow has pres- 
ently achieved) because, as the Ministry of Supply an- 
nounced, ‘while this aircraft commands general recognition 
as an excellent and unique design in its class . . . unfortun- 
ately it no longer fits into the broad pattern of the United 
Kingdom defence programme.” That, mutatis mutandis, is a 
fitting obituary for the CF-105. May Mr. Diefenbaker and 
his colleagues find the wisdom and the courage to deliver it. 


NOTES 

1. This quotation is taken, as are the others attributed to 
Air Marshal Curtis, from the report of his address to the 
R.C.A.F. Benevolent Association in Ottawa presented in 
Canadian Aviation, Vol. 31, No. 6, June, 1958, pp. 34-36, 
96. 

./.¢., flying at roughly 1,500 m.p.h. “Mach number” is an 
aerodynamical symbol representing the ratio of air flow 
speed as compared to the speed of sound. Mach number 1 
at sea level is equivalent to 761 m.p.h. Variations occur 
at higher altitudes due to changes in temperature; thus 
Mach 1 at 40,000 is equivalent to 663 m.p.h. For pur- 
poses of comparing aircraft performances, therefore, it 
is important that the speed of aircraft A and that of air- 
craft B are computed at similar altitudes for each. 

. The Next 25 Years in Canadian Aviation: A Brief on 
the Probable Developments in the Aviation Industry in 
Canada and their Effect on the Canadian Economy, p. 17. 





